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ABOUT JENNY LIND. 


Between now and the Ist day of September 
next, it is generally expected that the whole 
body of American poets and poetesses, not 
only those “innumerable caravans” of them 
on their way to immortaliiy, under the s 
cial guidance of Dr. Griswold, but also all 
the Phazmas, Straws, Grace Greenwoods, and 
Susan Strawberries of the newspapers, will be, 
to borrow a popular and significant expression, 
“in a box;” «we. in Box No. 2743 General 
Post Office, the depository of all the efforts of 
nius which Barnum’s tempting offer of $200 
or the best “ Welcome Song” will evoke from 
the votaries of the American Muse. What a 
world of forces does Jenny Lind set in motion 
weeks and months before the toe of her slip- 

r touches the soil of Freedom! First we 
had the expectation and speculation of all 
cireles aroused by the news of her intended 
visit; then the press groaned under reprints of 
her biography; the newspapers teemed with 
details of her career, the print shops lined their 
windows with her portraits ; then the builders 
broke ground mysteriously behind Broadway, 
and the huge fabrie of the new Hall, destined 
to echo at its first opening to no lesser tones 
than those of the Swedish Nightingale, rose 
swiftly upon our view ; now the notes of pre- 
paration come faster and louder, and by way 
of fairly enlisting all hands in the business of 
preparing the way for Jenny Lind, that most 
energetic Barnum wakes up all the lazy song- 
singers with his portentous announcement of a 
$260 prize, as startling as the sound of a gong 
under the ears of the Seven Sleepers. 

We envy those five committee men their 
opportunities. By the 2d of September the 
whole field of American poetry will be spread 
out before them like the city of New York 
from the top of the Museum. It will be like 
having Parnassus on their own premises. They 
will live in an atmosphere of patriotic songs. 
They will begin to wonder how they ever put 
up with “ Hail Columbia,” “ The Star-S ed 
Banner,” and all that sort of thing. e re- 
mainder of their lives will be solaced by perpe- 
tual rhythmical recollections of their country’s 
glory, and their memories will be visited for ever 





With scraps and snatches of melody compared | be 


to which Yankee Doodle is discord. 
Rumors are afloat that this Committee, after 
all, will di int expectation, and instead of 


making an impartial selection after a careful 
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perusal of all the songs offered, will adopt 
some short method of saving themselves the 
trouble of too many “ hours with the poets,” and 
somehow or other, in effect, break the promise 
to the hope, while they keep it to the ear. 

A correspondent intimates that a principle may 
be adopted similar to that of the minor theatre 
managers in selecting the prize conundrum for 
which a silver cup was offered. Six hundred 
came in, but only the first hundred were 
overhauled in the search for the needle of wit 
in this haystack of conundrums. So goes the 
story ; and, moreover, that when the name of 
the successful punster was announced, he was 
there in the pit, all ready for his triumph, and 
was passed up to the stage with a surprisingly 
bright polish on his boots, just as if the 
good turn which Fortune was going to serve 
him had mysteriously come to his know- 
ledge, a trifle before the time of nominal dis- 
closure. . 

No such evasions as this, however, will be 
practised by the highly respectable committee 
to whom Mr. Barnum has intrusted the deli- 
eate task of selecting a song for Jenny Lind. 
We are sure that they will a“ true verdict ren- 
der according to the’— songs. So, poets and 
ene drop your lines to the Committee. 

hey will be read over in the cool of the eve- 
ning by Messrs. Putnam and his confréres, and 
some one of you will wake up, on one of 
these September mornings, and find yourself 
famous. 

A rare instance of magnanimity, connecting 
itself with this competition, must be announc- 
ed. General George P. Morris, in the Home 
Journal of last week, informs the privates in 
the ranks of the Muses (through his partner), 
that he does not mean this time to walk over 
the course, as the “ acknowledged best song 
writer in the country,” but intends to spare the 
Hesperian tree on which Mr. Barnum’s golden 
apples are growing, and not to touch a single 
bough. Mr. Willis also declines standing in 
the way of the lesser lights. Thus Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen need, neither of them, 
be bugbears in the eyes of the aspirants. We 
hope that Messrs. Longfellow, Holmes, and our 
other Eastern poets will profit by this instance 
of New York generosity. 


In the meantime the newspapers are discuss- 
ing the relative rights of manager and public 
in respect to prices and places at the approach- 
ing concerts. Various plans are proposed, 
such as selling the tickets at auction, selling 
them at a uniform rate, strictly on the princi- 
ple of first come first served, &c. All this we 
are willing to leave to Mr. Barnum, who under- 
stands that liberality and aregard for the pub- 
lie convenience will by no means interfere with 
his expected and well deserved profits. We 
are expecting some original and novel plan of 
seating all the world, and satisfying every- 
body! and, until its announcement, have 
nothing further to suggest. It is a con- 
ceded fact, that every one wants to hear 
Jenny Lind once, and a great many repeat- 
edly ; but the hall is capacious, and there will 
concerts enough to enable all to have the 
opportunities they desire. The real rush will 
a first few a, and care should be 

en to prevent unfair advantages on the 
of Cine Wis are specially anxious for the First 





























cut into this delectable paté of veritable 
Nightingale tongue. 

Well! We recollect, as though it were only 
yesterday, the enthusiasm with which we 
went from Bath in Ergland to Exeter, some 
seventy miles distant, for the sake of hearing 
Jenny Lind a single night. Her last concert 
in England was to be given in Exeter, and 
for Exeter we started in the Express train, 
blessing the invention of Railroads which was 
enabling us, as one of its results, to see and 
hear the divine cantatrice. Jenny was in’ the 
same train, ensconced in a private car like a 
Duchess of the blood royal. Happy thought! 
the same locomotive was dragging us over the 
firm rails of the Great Western Road, and for 
two hours our fate and Jenny’s hung suspend- 
ed on a single thread. We found the old- 
fashioned town as crowded as if it had been 
the day of a fair; the inns full and the whole 
population on the qui vive of expectation and 
suspense. The hotel where the fair and 
famous songstress lodged was surrounded by 
a very anxious crowd, who stretched their 
necks and strained their eyes up te the second 
story, with an expression of curiosity worth 
of the veriest Down Easters whom John Bull 
ever laughed at for inquisitiveness. Every 
face seemed to say most imploringly 

Jenny Lind, oh! Jenny Lind, oh! 
Come to the window ! 
But no Jenny Lind came, and the Exeters 
were obliged to moderate their enthusiasm. 

Such a jam as there was at the doors of the 
Concert room, we trust we may never see at 
the new Hall in this city. First, an hour and 
a half of painful patience outside, then a pre- 
mature and spasmodic effort of the crowd to 
force itself within, then the final throes and 
agonies of its actual entrance and the fierce 
scramble for seats. 

But she sang, and that night for the first 
and last time hitherto, those clear, unfaltering, 
birdlike tones and cadences fell on our senses 
with a surprise like that which might gladden 
the eyes of a blind man when he first looks 
out upon the beauties of nature, conjectured 
but never known before. 

It was then that we were able to appreciate 
that story which Hans Christian Andersen 
tells so delightfully, somewhere, of his brother 
Dane, a poor poet whom he encountered at 
Berlin or Leipsie, during a season when Jenny 
Lind was winning her brightest laurels. The 
good natured novelist was charmed to pong 
nise the poor devil verse writer. He instantly 
began to think what he could do for him. A 
bright thought struck him; it cost some ten 
dollars to hear the great songstress, and Ander- 
sen forthwith told his friend that he would 
take him to hear Jenny Lind. “That is what 
I have made all my journey for,” said the poet, 
“and I have heard her already !” “ How so?” 
asked Andersen; “it costs a fortune.” “I 
will tell you. I went to the Theatre and got 
myself hired for a couple of nights as a su- 
pernumerary for a few kreutzers; they sent 
me on the stage as a hussar with a huge fan. 
I got in the front ranks close by Jenny Li 
but alas, no sooner had she begun to sing than 
I forgot where I was, dropped my musket and 
burst into tears. I was ex from the su- 
pernumeraries in disgrace 
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SEVERAL DAYS IN BERKSHIKE, 
(From an “ Esteemed Correspondent.”’) 
PART I. 
THE MOUNTAIN FESTIVAL. 
Destiny has appointed to all of us, in the 
course of our lives, a delay of five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes at a railway station; when we 
may rove about the platform, stroll through the 
waiting-rooms, contemplate the mystery of the 
shut-up ticket-hole, and dwell, with a sort of 
childish regard of wonder, on the silent cars, 
lingering on the track as if they belonged 
there, like houses in a row. Our destination 
from Pittsfield, remember, is to Stockbridge 
village, twelve miles down, and we are invited 
toa Feast of Quidnunes, incidental to a visit 
to the Monument Mountain in that neighbor- 
hood. Loitering there, up and down and all 
around the premises, New Neptune, Silver 
Pen, and our Humble Self: a slight apparition 
ros appears with a glazed India-rubber 
ag in hand, another of our party, Mr. Town 
it. 

We are in the cars, and with a hurrah to the 
neighborhood from the steam-whistle, we are 
away. Our stately inviter appears promptly 
at the other end, and conducts us at once, by 
horse-power, to his Umbrage in a hollow, in 
the skirts of Stockbridge, where we make xe- 
quaintanee with a delightful lady, the mistress 
of the mansion, a fair daughter, and an amia- 
ble invalid son of a collegian. There are 
plenty of arm-chairs in the summer parlor, a 
bowery look-out, a sea of trees, in which the 
cottage seems to be swimming for dear life, a 
wonderful poodle, and just by way of a re- 
hearsal, for the grand climb, we take a run to 
the top of Sacrifice Mount, not far off, where 
in the old time the Indians brought their sacri- 
fices to the knife. 

On our return to the house we have the 
mountain party completed, with the addition 
of the charming sketcher of New England 
mystic life, Mr. Noble Melancholy, and, with 
a watchful eye on the fall crop, close at 
hand, his publisher, Mr. Greenfield, and the 
new wife, who is the violet of the season in 
Berkshire ; a young gentleman also, a twig of 
a celebrated Stock ridge tree, Harry Gallant, 
is on horseback—and we set out in proces- 
sion for the Mountain of the Monument, some 
three miles eastward. Passing, as we gallop 
along, the domicil of the late right-reverend 
Agrippa, formerly servant to that noted Po- 
lander, Kosciusko, we reach the foot of the 
mountain—of which we had, by the way, a 
chalky outline sketch, with its white elif, 
as we came along. Higher, higher up we go, 
stealing glances through the trees at the coun- 
try underneath ; rambling, serambling, climb- 
ing, rhyming—puns flying off in every direc- 
tion, like sparks among the bushes. 

Behold, now! the panorama spread out 
like a sea. At that height it oceurs to us all, 
at once, that we have passed the previous parts 
of our lives in very small matters. What is 
Trade to us at that elevation! Business is re- 
ferred to with disgust. Wall street and 
Washington (supposed to be of some impor- 
tance down below) are mere alleys and dog- 

aths. Even the writing of Books and Poems 
is child's play—regarded from that watch-tower, 
so near uptowards heaven, Somebody attempts 
a pun—we believe it’s that rogue, Town Wit,— 
and is, righteously. near losing his foothold and 
tumbling straight down a thousand feet. As 
far as Jandsmen ean, we have a glorious ocean- 
feeling, net diminished when a swift-sailing 
thunder cloud, like a black pirate-ship, goes 
seudding past directly alongside of us. New 
Neptune is certainly fancying himself among 





the whalers of the Pacific, for he perches him- 
self astride a jutting rock, like a bowsprit, which 
is exceedingly painful to the feelings of Mr. 
Town Wit, who describes himself as epigastri- 
cally affected, and talks of the mountains as if 
they were so many thundering boluses, _ 

he tempest vindicates himself as superior to 
the mountains, and rising, spreads his cloudy 
wings, which he presently shakes upon us, and 
compels us to a retreat, which, honored as the 
harbor of two lovely women, shall be hence- 
forth known as the Fairy Shelter. A couple 
of bottles are broached, we drink all round, 
and to the vast organ-bass of the rolling thun- 
der, Humble Self reads Bryant’s grand poem, 
dedicated to this very seene,—the Story of the 
Indian Girl, “a sad tradition of unhappy love.” 


If silence and sighing are tributes of interest, 
the reader should have been well pleased with 
his endeavor. The storm had passed away, 
but there still lingered in the thoughts of the 
mountain-climbers a remembrance of the sad 
daughter who, in default of love, cast herself 
from this lonesome height, and perished on the 
rocks below. We walk about, in the new 
sun, upon the mountain top, 2s though we were 
the angels of the time, and as though these 
airy ridges were our natural promenade. We 
look off, to east and west, far, far away on 
either hand, and think meanly of our fellow 
creatures, the under-dwellers: the individual 
man on the peak is raised to a noble spirit, but 
man in general, occupying those little, paltry 
sheds and toy structures, is regarded with 
scorn,——he hardly rises to the dignity of con- 
temptuous reference in the grand survey of 
hills, valleys, and wide-sweeping traets of 
earth. But we must go back to that condition 
whether we will or no. Slowly descending a 
winding way, we seek out the little cairn or 
stone-heap which rises on the spot where the 
Indian maiden fell; a little way-side heap of 
stones, cast there by the tribes-people as they 
passed. Remembering Fairy Belt, who should 
never be forgotten, as never forgetting others, 
we pluck a brief memorial from the monument 
as a remembrancer of our visit ; and with a cool 
gallop along the road, we are returned to the 
Umbrage. We will seat the company at the 
dinner table. 

Host and hostess at either end: right side 
from hostess, a most lady-like and agreeable 
conversationist, mother of a distinguished demo- 
cratic reviewer ; next, Noble Melancholy (as we 
name him), a delightful mystical essayist, a late 
“ Letter” of whose is or would be a letter of in- 
troduction any man might be proud of pre- 
senting anywhere ; the violet-bride, and next, 
her husband, a classical Boston publisher, 
whose name on a title-page is a pretty 
sure guarantee of the “better sort” of 
poetry. Thereabouts at the table a most 
companionable New York Lawyer, who has 
Channing blood in him to keep him from mal- 
practice. The Host, rising like Babel in the 
confusion of tongues: Silver Pen, with whom 
the readers of the Literary World are pariicn- 
larly well acquainted: the fair daughter of the 
house; New Neptune (in our vocabulary), the 
sea-dog of our Berkshire homestead, whose 
tales—such is their wonderful growth—have 
reached to several ends of the earth; next to 
the Nautical, an earth-monster, a perfect Behe- 
moth, the mention of whose name has before 
now driven three erities crazy and scared a 
number of small publishers out of a year’s 
seen a mighty shadow, whose name we 

are not mention: next to him, sitting erect in 
his chair, bristling with eyes, collar, and ears 
uttent, the Town Wit, whose clever verses 
and jeux d’esprit are on everybody’s tongue. 








And now, with (or without) your leave, reader, 
we propose to shut the Dining-Room Doors, 
ou are disappointed, we know—you would 
ive the world to have an accurate account 
tied so careful a pen as ours of what that 
picked company of wits and belles had to say 
to each other over the wine. But—we have 
sworn on oath—we have sealed a seal, never, 
never to divulge, no,never. We can only inti- 
mate, in the remotest way, that the Sea-Serpent 
and Mr. Payne were referred to; the Roches. 
ter Knockers not; that one of the gentlemen 
in company (we are not ashamed to connect 
this ha hypothesis with the name of Mr. 
Town Wit) gave it as his deliberate opinion and 
as the result of a most elaborate and searching 
serutiny, that in less than twenty years it 
would be a common thing to grow in these 
United States men sixteen and seventeen fee: 
high ; and intellectual in proportion. There 
was no mention of molasses in the course of 
the dinner. Stephen Girard was not intro- 
duced personally as a_topie; somebody or 
other spoke of a remarkable bullock at Great 
Barrington. The condition of American Poe- 
try may or may not have been dwelt upon. 
But we are going a little too far; the oath— 
the oath! 

It’s a long session, but dinner is at last con- 
cluded—a fillip having been imparted to the 
close of it, by the sudden appearance of a 
celebrated military author—when, military au- 
thor and all, tumbling out into the road, we 
make three miles away for a mysterious 
defile—where you can have iced punches 
in their natural state—in the middle of 
August: the Iey Glen, by name. A dark 
and slippery region, with oozing rocks for 
stairways, and rotten logs for bridges; such 
face of melancholy we never in all our mortal 
life witnessed, as did our Boston Bibliopole 
put on when he saw his two prize-producers— 
now under way with a volume each—the 
Essayist and Town Wit, engage in the neck- 
endangering progress through the treacherous 
gully, dripping with anxiety and mourofully 
repining at his own fat, which kept him from 
sallying after. “Ten per cent more to your 
authors on your next book, and you'll have less 
fat to complain of,” was quietly suggested to 
the struggling and perspiring book-man. We 
are out again upon the open air; try a pass 
or two with some scythes lying in the meadow 
—the Umbrage receives us again—coffee, con- 
versation, Fay the Poodle taking an active 
part on his hind legs, and giving his opinion of 
the music in a jargonic howl equal to the most 
learned professor. , 

Good-bye, friends, all round. Friends at the 
Umbrage, farewell—God speed you safely 
over the ocean in your new path of travel, and 
return you wisely and safely to the dear har- 
borage of Stockbridge! Shake hands all 
round. Our kind and liberal entertainer sees 
us to the cars—away ! 

And here be remembered that friendly 
Conklin, who, taking pity on three roving 
knights of the quill, aid gently pause his train 
at the bridge, saving us there a foot-sore 
tramp at midnight. Be all conductors like 
him: and may every Berkshire Festival-Day, 
like this of ours, be provided with an Evening 
Star, like that, to rise upon the train and cheer 
us just when he is wanted. But there’s an- 
other small bottle of Berkshire to be dis- 
cussed—for which see our next! 





Scnoot-LearnisG —Most men seem to consider their 
school-learning as if it were like a tadpole’s tail, meant 
to drop off as soon as the owner comes to full growth.— 
Diary of a Dutiful Son. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Prelude; or, Growth of a Poet's Mind. 
An Autobiographical Poem. By William 


Wordsworth. D. Appleton & Co. 


Ir the world, in any considerable mass, is able 
to jate Wordsworth now, it is because 
Weesenth himself has so taught them. He 
has created his own audience by a diligent 
mastership of sixty years, and in the peculiar 

a subtlety of his communications, he 
seems to have implanted qualities which could 
scarcely be said to have existed before. At 
least, the trains of emotion on which he relies 
had lain dormant; and no examples can be 
found, we believe, among either his ancient or 
modern ecessors, of certain tones of 
thought and feeling, to which he has given ut- 
terance, and to which multitudes of readers 
have responded, and are responding. ‘That 
the author of “The Excursion” was not, 
in the common sense, a popular writer at an 
early period in his career, is explainable on the 
simplest grounds. He had introduced a new 
language, of which few held akey. Instead 
of rhyming on in the old-fashioned way, and 
with the regularly-acknowledged images and 
illustrations, he chose to walk out into the 
fields and look at Nature for himself—taking 
nothing for granted. It should also be remem- 
bered, that it is but comparatively a small num- 
ber of our race who are endowed with the fine 
and delicate sympathies to which this patriarchal | 
writer appeals. The mass of mankind are | 
men of action. They judge objects by size, | 
weight, and color, and not by some agree- 
able reflection which such size, weight, and 
color suggest. The vast body of mankind do 
not read enoy at all: poetry is, in its way, as 
difficult to understand and relish as music : re- 
quires a similar culture. To bring home | 
poetical genius to the largest reading public, it | 
must come with the palpable immensity and | 
direct force of a thunder-gust ; and even then, 
a great many sturdy fellows are able to keep | 
their legs. : But when, as in Wordsworth, it | 
whispers only in the low murmurs of penitent 
meditation and pastoral repose ; when we have 
musings in lonely places, without witnesses ; 
when there is no pomp, no robe, no court, nor 
sword, nor banner; no revel, and no melo- 
drama of remorse; no bandit in his beard, or 
pirate, striking an attitude with his carbine 
across ; when all is gentleness, peace, calm | 
communing, and pious introspection—a | 
Chosen Band it is that retires into the Desert | 
with the aged Eremite of Rydal. ere are 
fourteen books of such revelations—plain, 
truthful, as one who is delivering a simple gos- 
pel of nature, which needs no flourish nor 








adorning : rising like an exhalation from the 


author’s nature, catching a chance radiance | 


and glory as it ascends, from the light in 
heaven. Poetry, as printed, is generally an 
after-thought ; the result of recollection, art, 
and the remodelling of the materials furnished 
by observation. In “ The Prelude,” which is an 
illustration, on a comprehensive scale, of all its 
author’s prevailing peculiarities, we have a 
simple statement, in the most direct and least 
ornate lan of the writer’s immediate im- 
pressions, as if they had been set down in 
sence of the objects themselves, and without 
the slightest ge Oy elaboration, so presented 
to the reader. We are by this means pro- 
foundly impressed with a sense of the truth 
and sincerity of the writer, and from its cha- 
racter of spontaneity, where the occasion 
justifies the Poet in rising to a loftier expres- 
sion, it has almost the effect of inspiration; as 
where he breaks forth in the opening book ; 


Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 
Andon the earth! Ye Visions of the hills! 
And Souls of lonely places! can [ think 
A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports 
On caves and trees, upon the woods and hills, 
Impressed wpon all forms the characters 
Of danger or Gesire ; and thus did make 
The surface of the universal earth 
With triumph and delight, with hope and fear, 
Work like a sea ? 


Turning away, in his introductory book, 
from the timorous prudence of housed-up 
selfishness, he intimates his relation to Nature 
in a few words: 


Ah! better far than this, to stray about 
Voluptaously through fields and rural walks, 
And ask no record of the hours, resigned 

To vacant musing, unreproved neglect 

Of ali things, and deliberate holiday; 


and, with something of boldness and grandeur 
in another passage : 


Or when rock and hill, 
The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty height, 
Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Benexth the sky. as if I had been born 
On Indivn pliins, and from my mother's hut 
Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport 
A naked savage, in the thunder shower. 


In the third division, advancing rapidly in 
the History of his Inner Life, he speaks of his 
early promptings in rural study : 


Such sympathies, though rarely, were betrayed 
By outward gestures and by visible looks: 
Some called it madness—so indeed it was, 
If childlike fruitfulness in passing joy, 

If steady moods of thoughtfulness matured 
‘To inspiration, sort with such a name ; 

If prophecy be madness; if things viewed 
By poets in old time, and higher up 

By the first men, earth's first inhabitants, 
May in these tutored days no more be seen 
With undisordered sight. 


And ina few after-lines he clearly announces 
what he deals in: 
Not of outward things 
Done visibly for other minds, words, signs, 
Symbols, or actions, but of my own heart 
Have I been speaking. and my youthful mind. 
7 * * 


To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral lite: [ saw them feel, 

Or linkea them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That [ beheld respired with inward meaning. 

From these indications, the reader knows 
fully the scope of the whole work; for it has 
no sudden transitions, no surprises and vast 
undulations set in motion by the dramatic 
spirit. The same serene guide accompanies 
us through every page. 





Yet was the theatre my dear delight ; 

The very gilding, lamps and painted scrolls, 
And all the mean upbolstery of the place, 
Wanted not animation, when the tide 

Of pleasure ebbed but to return as fast 

With the ever shifting figures of the scene, 
Solemn or gay; whether some beauteous dame 
Advanced in radiance through a deep recess 
Of thick entangled forest, like the moon 
Opening the clouds,— 


The whole book derives its value and is 
justified by the comprehensive moralities 
strewn along its margin: and springing up, 
constantly and unexpectedly, from’ the very 
mire of the trampled thoroughfares. 

In a noble passage in the closing Book on 
France, he gives us the sum of his mighty 
hopes and fears—and the relief he turns to in 
his disappointment at the course of events in 
the great Revolution :— 


But indignation works where hope is not, 
And thou, O Friend! wilt be refreshed. There is 
One great society alone on earth: 
The noble Living and the noble Dead. 


Thine be such converse strong and sanative, 
A Indder for thy spirit to reascend 
To health and joy and pure contentedness ; 
To me the grief confined, that thou art gone 
From this last spot of earth. where Freedom now 
Stands single in her only sanctuary ; 
A lovely wanderer art gone, by pain 
Compelled and sickness, at this latter day, 
This sorrowful reverse for all mankind. 
[ feel for thee, must utter what I feel: 
The sympathies erewhile in part discharged, 
Gather afresh. and will have vent again : 
My own delights do scarcely seem to me 
My own delights ; the lordly Alps themselves, 
Those rosy peaks, from which the Morning looks 
Abroad on many nations, are no more 
For me that image of pure gladsomeness 
Which they were wont to be. Through kindred scenes, 
For purpose, at a time, how different ! 
Thou tnk’st thy way, carrying the heart and soul 
That Nature gives to Poets, now by thought 
Matured, and in the sunimer of their strength. 
Oh! wrap him in your shades, ye giant woods, 
On Etna’s side; and thou, © flowery field 
Of Enna! is there not some nook of thine, 
From the first play-time of the infant world 
Kept sacred to restorative delight, 
When from afar invoked by anxious love ? 


There is no trumpet-blast to close The 
Prelude: its last words are spoken in the level 
tone of familiar discourse :— 


Oh! yeta few short years of useful life, 
And ali will be complete, thy race be ran. 
Thy monument of glory will be raised ; 
Then, though (too weak to tread the ways of truth) 
This age fall back to old idolatry, 
Though men return to servitude as fast 
As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame 
By nations sink together, we shall still 
Find solace—knowing what we have learnt to know, 
Rich in true happiness if allowed to be 
Faithful alike in forwarding a day 





Although we were already familiar with his 
pastoral interpretation of city objects, we 
turned with peculiar interest to the seventh 
book, in which he furnishes an account of his 
residence in London. It is here that the medi- 
tative poet’s want of interest in the common 
acts and everyday passions of men is most 
clearly shown. He furnishes searcely more 
than a literal catalogue of the street spectacles, 
in the very spirit of one of its own passages— 
Thus have I looked, nor ceased to look, oppressed 
By theughts of what and whither, when and how, 

Until the shapes before my eyes became 
A second sight precession, such as glides 
Over still mountains, or appears in dreams. 

His heart is far away; and its haunt is 
clearly and singularly disclosed, in a casual 
illustration which would have scarcely occurred 
to any other than Wordsworth : 

a board 


U 
Pre- | Decked with refreshments had this child been placed, 


His little stage in the vast theatre, 

And there he sat surrounded with a throng 

Of chance spectators, chiefly dissolute men 

And shameless women, treated and caressed ; 
Ate, drank, and with the fruit and glasses played, 
While oaths and laughter, and indecent speech 
Were rife abont him. as the songs of birds 
Contending after showers. 


The same inclining appears—where else ‘— 
in his tribute to that temple of artificial pas- 





sions, the Theatre : 


Of firmer trast, joint laborers in the work 
| (Should Providence sach grace to us vouchsafe) 
Of their deliverance, surely yet to come. 
| Prophets of Nature, we to thei will speak 
| A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
| By reason, blest by faith: what we have loved, 
| Others will love, and we will teach them how ; 
| Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
| A thousand times more beautifnl than the earth 
| On which he dwells, above this {rame of things 
| (Which, "nid all revolution in the hopes 
| And fears of men, doth still remain unchanged) 
| In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
| Of quality and fabric more divine. 

Such a life—a career extending over a term 
of sixty vears of intellectual activity—cannot 
be void of instruction to laborers in the same 
vineyard. What then is the lesson taught to 
all men who address the public—by the Life 
and Experience of this brave and venerable 
writer? Simply this. However scorned, how- 
ever baffled delayed, persecuted, unrewarded 
—never yield the truth, speaking up from 
the depths of your own honest consciousness : 
but fighting on and ams on, in the simple 
voice of nature, be assured that tone, how- 
ever faint and feeble—amid jars and discords 
will rise above them all, and be heard in clear 
enunciation, piercing the remotest tracts and 
the latest ages. Critics may assail, flatterers 
and time-servers cajole—-and sophists persuade 
and tyrant opinion wrack you on beds of 
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steel to declare that the Sun is not the centre 
and light of the Heavens—but when they are 
all perished and wasted in the dust, the little 
finger of the poet which, Galileo-like, steadily 
pointed to the Truth, amid all the rubbish of 
decayed history, will be found still aimed to- 
wards its vindicator and its God. It is not 
given to any one man to see and declare the 
whole horizon—each plants himself on his 
segment of the great circle and steadily main- 
tains it, till he is joined by some kindred dis- 
coverer, and so, as the ages roll on the vast 
Round is completing, with an unbroken band 
of prophets and martyrs and poet-spirits: a 
festal choir whose voices go up to Heaven in 
jubilant thanksgiving and acknowledgment of 
the Great High Priest, in whose temple they 

rpetually worship. In that immortal band 

illiam Wordsworth, of Rydal, is now an 
accepted brother, and, thanks to Truth and 
certain Justice, he cannot henceforth for ever 
be dislodged from that proud position! 





Three Years in sa Shay By Rev. Walter 
Colton, U.S.N. ith Illustrations. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


Tue good humored “alealde of Monterey” 
preserves in this volume the characteristics we 
so recently noticed of his voyage to the Pacific 
in company with Com. Stockton. Afloat or 
ashore, Mr. Colton is good company, bating a 
certain amount of persiflage, cheap sentiment, 
and an invincible habit of taking the shortest 
turns from fact to moralizing, we are acquaint- 
ed with in any author outside of Zsop. But 
books being much in the nature of gifts, are 
like horses in similar circumstances, not to be 
looked at too curiously in the mouth. We 
must take them as we find them, and for what 
they are. 

he interest of Mr. Colton’s volume ap- 
pears pretty equally divided between his expe- 
riences as alcalde, an appointment he received | 
from Com. Stockton on that energetic com- 
mander taking possession of;Monterey, and a 
subsequent tour, on the breaking out of the 
gold fever, into the mining district. The al- 
caldeship has more than one touch of Spanish 
humor about it. Its power appears to have 
been supreme; the administration was sum- 
mary and extended over the widest social 
range, from family brawls to affairs of state, 
or, in our author’s own language, “from the 
jar that trembles around the domestic hearth, 
to the guilt which throws its gloom on the 
gallows and the grave.” The cases recorded 
are mostly of the domestic order, and the solu- 
tions, we are bound to add, do credit to the 
referee; who, unmindful of all precedents in calf 
skin, drew judicial wisdom on all minor mat- 
ters, at least, from that great fountain resorted 
to by Solomon, common sense. The plead- 
ings and judgments are narrated with the least 
possible reference to the ordinary law reports. 
A California mother is distressed at the rival 
attentions of two suitors to her daughter’s 
hand. Alealde’s decision: Dismiss both the 
house till the lady sends for one of them. 
A daughter, on another occasion, runs away 
with a suitor and the parents complain. The 
alcalde scents a wedding, but this time the 
fickleness of woman throws him out. The 
girl is satisfied with the adventure, and won't 
marry the lover. But experience and philoso- 
phy come to the aid of the alealde. “ Having 

en onee myself a disappointed suitor, I had 

a fellow feeling for him, and advised the girl 
to marry him; but she said no, that she had 
ehanged her mind: so I delivered her to her 
father, and told my brother in misfortune that 


enough ; the mother did her duty, and as I had 





he must wait; that a woman who had changed 





——— 


her mind once on such a subject would change 
it again.” 

Mr. Colton, in fine, was acting the part of an 
oriental cadi, with the Arabian Nights for a 
statute book, an excellent legal authority, for 
practical purposes better than Coke or Little- 
ton. The caliph himself could not have made 
more equitable decisions. Unjust applicants 
were sent away confounded, the oppress- 
ed were relieved, scandal silenced, virtue re- 
warded, and all on the instant. What could 
more approve itself to a simple community 
than the prompt retaliation in this case of 


A MOTHER FLOGGING HER SON. 


“ A California mother complained to me to-day 
that her son, a full grown youth, had struck her. 
Usage here allows a mother to chastise her son as 
long as he remains unmarried and lives at home, 
whatever may be his age, and regards a blow in- 
flicted on a parent as a high offence. I sent for 
the culprit; laid his crime before him, for which 
he seemed to care but little ; and ordered him to 
take off his jacket, which was done. Then putting a 
riata into the hands of his mother, whom nature 
had endowed with strong arms, directed her to 
flog him. Every cut of the riata made the fel- 
low jump from the floor. Twelve lashes were 


done mine, the parties were dismissed. No further 
complaint from that quarter.” 

Or this 

FLEA IN THE EAR OF A COMPLAINANT. 

« An Englishman called at the court to-day, 
and desired me to issue a warrant for the appre- 
hension of his mistress, who, he said, had run away 
and carried off a rich shawl and diamond breast- 
pin which did not belong to her. I told him, 
when he entered into a criminal compact of that 
kind with a person, he might expect just such re- 
sults as he had experienced—and as for a war- 
rant, I should issue none, and would not if she 
had carried off everything in his house, and him 
too; for I should consider the community quit of 
two persons who could in no way benefit its 
morals. He looked not a little surprised at this 
decision, shrugged his shoulders, and departed. 
The first thing a foreigner does here is to provide 
himself with a horse ; the second, with a mistress ; 
the third, with a pack of cards. These, with a 
bottle of aguardiente, are his capital for this 
world and the next. This is true of many, but not 
all; there are some high and honorable excep- 
tions.” 


Or, on the principles of moral equilibrium, 
this 
SETTLEMENT OF A DIVORCE CASE. 


« A Californian, who had been absent some two 
years in Mexico, where he had led a gay, irregu- 
lar life, finding or faneying on his return grounds 
for suspecting the regularity of his wife, applied to 
me for a decree of divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 
I told him that it was necessary, that on so grave 
a subject, he should come into court with clean 
hands; that if he would swear on the Cross, at 
the peril of his soul, that he had been faithful him- 
self during his long absence, I would then see 
what could be done with his wife. He wanted 
to know if that was United States law; I told 
him it was the law by which I was governed—the 
law of the Bible—and a good law, too; let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.. ‘Then I 
cannot cast any stone at all, sir; was the candid 
reply. ‘Then go and live with your wife; she is 
as good as you are, and you cannot require her 
to be any better.” He took my advice, is now 
living with his wife, and difficulties seem to have 
ceased. Nothing disarms a man like the con- 
scious guilt of the offence’ for which he would 
arraign another.” 


The slealde, in fact, seems to have been called 
in on all oceasions, much like a country physi- 
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cian, and sometimes with — ludicrous 
results. In the following night we are , 
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0 eee 
again reminded of the fun of our old oriental 


readings of “ the golden prime of good Haro 
Alraschid,” or, mayhap, of the Sestmeron, or 
the gay 4 of Navarre. “Matter of bre- 


> qu Pan Ys chaplain, Fri 
cl tagrue plain, Friar 


HUMORS OF A JEALOUS CALIFORNIAN. 


“ Saturday, Nov. 20. I was tumbled out of 
my dreams last night by a succession of rapid and 
heavy knocks at my office door. Unbarring it, I 
found Giuseppe, a townsman, who stated, under 
an excitement that almost choked his voice, that he 
had just returned from the Salinas ; that on enter- 
ing his house he had discovered, through the win- 
dow in the door leading to his bedroom, by the 
clear light of the moon, whieh shone into the 
apartment, a man reposing on his pillow by the 
side of his faithless spouse, and desired me to 
come and arrest him. I had understood that the 
sposa had not the reputation of the‘ icicle that 
hung on Dian’s temple,’ and had no great confidence 
in Giuseppe’s domestic virtues either; but that 
was no valid reason why he should be so uncere- 
moniously ousted of his domestic claims. | 
therefore ordered the constable, whom this mid- 
night noise had now awoke, to go with him and 
bring the culprit before me. 

“ Off they started, well armed with batons and 
revolvers. On reaehing the premises the house 
was carefully reconnoitred, and every egress from 
the building securely bolted. They were now in- 
side, and had conducted their operations so silently 
they were unsuspected. The door leading to the 
bedroom was at the other end of the hall ; they 
crept over the floor with steps se low and soft, 
each heard his heart beat, and the clock seemed 
to strike instead of ticking its seeonds. Giu- 
seppe’s thoughts ran— 


“ «Pll see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this.’ 


«“ Through the panes of glass which relieved the 
panels of the door, they saw in the faint moon- 
light, which fell through the opposite window, the 
dark locks of the guilty intruder flowing over the 
husband’s pillow. ‘I have a mind,’ whispered 
Giuseppe, ‘to rush in and plunge my knife at 
once to his cursed heart.’ ‘ No, no,’ returned my 
faithful constable, ‘we are here to execute the 
orders of the alcalde, and if you are going to take 
the law into your own hands I will leave you. 
Hush! hark! he stirs! No; it was the shadow 
of the tree that flecks the moonlight.’ All was 
still and waveless again. The door was on the 
jar, and drawing one good long relieving breath, 
in they rushed, and seized what? A muoff! 
The husband could not believe his own eyes, and 
mussed the muff up, jerking it this way and that, 
as if to ascertain if there was not a man inside of 
it. ‘You return late, Giuseppe,’ murmured his 
wife, scarce yet awake. ‘Oh, yes, yes, my dear, 
late, late’ stammered the husband. ‘ You have 
a friend with you, continued the unsuspecting 

* Yes, my darling ; a friend from the Sa- 
linas, whom I have invited to take a night’s lodg- 
ing,’ replied Giuseppe. ‘ Well, you will find a 
bed for him in the opposite room, and a candle and 
matches on the table,’ rejoined the sposa. So the 
twain went out, and having disturbed the bed as- 
signed the friend sufficiently to give it the 
appearance of having been slept in, my constable 
slipped out and came home, denouncing all jea- 
lous husbands and ladies’ muffs. This fluster 
cost me two hours’ sleep, and Giuseppe a fee 
of three dollars to the constable. He would 
have paid forty times that sum to get free of the 
joke.” 

When the gold was discovered, in 1848, it was 
a most effectual clearing of the calendar. All 
the minor scoundrelism of the town evaporat- 
ed to the diggings The male sex deserted in 
a body. dust became so abundant that 
all debtors paid "p at once. Old scores were 
cleared off. The few who remained went back 
to first principles. Our alcalde turned cook, 
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— 
and blacked his own boots—and his diary 
Ww at the sight of “the jewelled 
Find” of Lady L——“with a broomstick ;” 
Lady B., from the Old Dominion, “ floating be- 
tween the parlor and kitchen,” and Lady M. 
L.—* whose honeymoon is still full of soft se- 
raphic light—unhouseling a potatoe, and hunt- 
i i t egg.” 
ere the officials of Monterey to be cen- 
sured at such a crisis for undertaking a tour 
of inspection to the mines? We remember 


the newspaper obj ion on the movement of 
this very poy ee uding a son of Governor 
Marcy; but was to be set down to party 


ousy. 
Had. not the public been surfeited with 
stories of golden adventure, this portion of 
Mr. Colton’s book would produce a sen- 
sation; but the invention of Sin and his 
valley of diamonds, would hardly now keep 
us awake. It is enough for the present, that 
our author snore sp thousa ig? pane 

r narratives which appeared to us, but the 
her day, sheer Munchausenisms, by produc- 
ing a new series equally wonderful. When 
the world shall have settled down again, after 
this great metallurgie spree, into the age of 
iron, how entertaining to the thirsty imagination 
will be Mr.Colton’s well narrated marvels. 
With great moderation, we shall now quote 
but one incident, and that, one of the least, 
for its picturesqueness. 


AN OLD MAN AT THE DIGGINGS. 


“ Saturday, Nov. 11. I encountered an old 
man to-day, sitting listlessly on a rock under the 
broken shade of a decayed oak. A few grey hairs 
strayed from under his eamping-cap, and his face 
was deeply wrinkled ; but his eye flashed, at in- 
tervals, with the fires of an unquenched spirit. He 
had not, he told me, obtained an ounce of gold in this 
ravine, and was about trying some other locality. 
I advised him to roll over the rock on which he 
was sitting ; he said he would do it to please me ; 
but as for gold, he might as well look for a wea- 
sel in a watchman’s rattle. The rock was easily 
rolled from its inelined position; beneath it was 
found a layer of moss, and beneath this, in the cre- 
vices of another rock, a deposit of gold, in the 
shape of pumpkin-seeds, bright as if fresh from 
the mint, and weighing over half a pound. The 
eyes of the old man sparkled ; but he was think- 
ing of his home, and those left behind.” 


Mr. Colton’s narrative being in the form of 
a diary, is the means of preserving many scat- 
tered facts which might have been lost to a 
more regular composition. We are grateful 
to him for their preservation. Cheap as the 
article appears now, in the newspapers of the 
day, in a few years California items, of the first 
stage of its history, will be priceless. Let 
them be gathered and sifted now. 

Of traits of manners, the following is curi- 
ous and entertaining :— 

CALIFORNIA NUPTIALS. 

“Monday, Nov. 23. It is said the Californians are 
born on horseback ; it may also be said they are 
married on horseback. The day the marriage 
contract is on between the parties, the 

ridegroom’s first care is to buy or borrow the 
best horse to be found in his vicinity. At the same 
time he has to get, by one of these means, a silver- 
mounted bridle, and a saddle with embroidered 
Loane be Aye ge Sere may its 

rm, a bridal pillion, with broad aprons flowing 
down the flanks of the horse. These aprons are 
also embroidered with silk of different colors, and 
with gold and silver thread. Around the margin 
runs a string of little steel plates, alternated with 
slight pendants of the same metal. These, as 
pes. moves, jingle like a thousand mimic 


“The bride, also, comes in for her share in 





these nuptial preparations. ‘The bridegroom must 
present her with at least six entire changes of rai- 
ment, nor forget, through any sentiment of delicacy, 
even the chemise. Such an oversight might frus- 
trate all his hopes; as it would be construed into 
a personal indifference—the last kind of indif- 
ference which a California lady will forgive. He 
therefore hunts this article with as much solicitude 
as the Peri the gift that was to unlock Paradise. 
Having found six which are neither too full nor 
too slender, he packs them in rose-leaves, which 
seem to flutter like his own heart, and sends them 
to the lady as his last bridal present. She might 
naturally expect him to come next. 

“The wedding-day having arrived, the two 
fine horses, procured for the occasion, are led to 
the door, saddled, bridled, and pillioned. The 
bridegroom takes up before him the godmother, 
and the godfather the bride, and thus they gallop 
away to church. The priest, in his richest robes, 
receives them at the altar, where they kneel, par- 
take of the sacrament, and are married. ‘This 
over, they start on their return,—but now the gen- 
tlemen change partners. The bridegroom, still on 
the pillion, takes up before him his bride. With 
his right arm he steadies her on the saddle, and in 
his left hand holds the reins. They return to the 
house of the parents of the bride, where they are 
generally received with a discharge of musketry. 
Two persons, stationed at some convenient place, 
now rush out and seize him by his legs, and be- 
fore he has time to dismount, deprive him of his 
spurs, which he is obliged to redeem with a bottle 
of brandy. 

“The married couple then enter the house, 
where the near relatives are all waiting in tears to 
receive them. ‘They kneel down before the pa- 
rents of the lady, and crave a blessing, which is 
bestowed with patriarchal solemnity. On rising, 
the bridegroom makes a signal for the guests to 
come in, and another for the guitar and harp to 
strike up. Then commences the dancing, which 
continues often for three days, with only brief in- 
tervals for refreshment, but none for slumber: the 
wedded pair must be on their feet ; their dilemma 
furnishes food for good-humored gibes and 
merriment. Thus commences married life in 
California.” 


Here is something of the past, of Medieval 
Europe, which turns up strangely within the 
present limits of the United States :— 


A DRAMA IN A CHURCH. 

“ Thursday, Dec. 24. As soon as the sun had 
gone down, and twilight had spread its sable sha- 
dows over the hills and habitations of Monterey, 
the festivities of Christmas Eve commenced. The 
bells rang out a merry chime ; the windows were 
filled with streaming light; bonfires on plain and 
steep cent up their pyramids of flame; and the 
sky-rocket burst high over all in showering fire. 
Children shouted; the young were filled with 
smiles and gladness; and the aged looked as 
if some dark cloud had been lifted from the 
world. 

« While the bonfires still blazed high, the crowd 
moved towards the church; the ample nave was 
soon filled. Before the high altar bent the Virgin, 
Mother, in wonder and love, over her new-born 
babe ; a company of shepherds entered in flowing 
robes, with high wands garnished with silken 
streamers, in which floated all the colors of the 
rainbow, and surmounted with coronals of flowers. 
In their wake followed a hermit, with his long 
white beard, tattered missal, and his sin-ehastising 
lash. Nearhim figured a wild hunter, in the skins 
of the forest, bearing a huge truncheon, surmount- 
ed by an iron rim, from which hung in jingling 
chime fragments of all sonorous metals. Then 
came, last of all, the Evil One, with horned front- 
let, disguised hoof, and robe of crimson flame. 
The shepherds were led on by the angel Gabriel, 
in purple wings and garments of light. They ap- 
proached the manger, and, kneeling, hymned their 
wonder and worship in a sweet chant, which was 





sustained by the rich tones of exulting harps. The 


hermit and hunter were not among them; they 
had been beguiled by the Tempter, and were lia- 
gering at a game ofdice. The hermit seemed to 
suspect that all was not right, and read his missal 
vehemently in the pauses of the game; but the 
hunter was troubled by none of these scruples, 
staked his soul, and lost! Emboldened by his 
success, the Tempter shoved himself among the 
shepherds ; but here he encountered Gabriel, who 
knew him of old. He quailed under the eye of 
that invincible angel, and fled his presence. The 
hermit and hunter, once more disenthralled, paid 
their penitential homage. The shepherds depart- 
ed, singing their hosannas, while the voices of the 
whole assembly rose in the choral! strain.” 


We have a narrative, from day to day, of 
the first contest, at the breaking out of the 
war, with the wretched Mexican authorities at or 
below Monterey. They were dignified by the 
novel position and inferior numbers of the invad- 
ing Americans, who, on a narrow field, earned a 
lasting reputation of true patriotiam and cou- 
rage. With respect to the natives, this slight 
anecdote is the philosophy of volumes :— 


A CALIFORNIAN AND “ THE FLAG.” 


“ Wednesday, March 17. I met a Californian 
to-day with a guitar, from which he was reeling 
off a merry strain, and asked him how it was pos- 
sible he could be so light-hearted while the flag of 
his country was passing to the hands of the stran- 
ger. Oh, said the Californian, give us the guitar 
and a fandango, and the devil take the flag. This 
reveals a fact deeper than what meets the eye. 
The Californians as a community never had any 
profound reverence for their nominal flag. They 
have regarded it only as an evidence of their colo- 
nial relation to Mexico ; a relation for which they 
felt neither affection nor pride.” 





Picturesque Sketches in Greece and Turkey 
By —s de Vere, Esq. Philadelphia 
A. Hart. 


Tuts is the book of a scholar and poet, of a 
student who travels in a spirit the furthest re- 
moved from that of a pedant, with constant 
earnestness and sincerity. The writer is 
known as a Church of England poet, one of 
the new school, who, while attached to its 
forms and ceremonial, cultivates a frank and 
ingenuous philosophical inquiry. The love 
which he bears to his own faith enlightens his 
perceptions in the faith of others. Hence he 
travels over old, classic, and historical lands, 
bearing about with him a talisman to detect 
the heroic spirit of the past. In the present 
he finds broken traces of the ancient civiliza- 
tions, and nature, the cliffs and bays, the air 
and soil of Attica which ripened the soul of 
Pindar and A@schylus, and spoke in the thun- 
der of Demosthenes, never appeals to him in 
vain, A cultivated traveller of this order is a 
rara avis on the modern book-shelf. After the 
small brood of cockneys and politicians who 
have lately overrun the Mediterranean, it is a 
consolation to meet with the neat scholar’s re- 
flection and thorough bred suggestiveness of 
Aubrey de Vere. For differences of opinion 
with such a man we may be prepared, but the 
a cece he will call forth will excite no 
spleen nor lead to any mental distortion. To 
keep his company we must feel as well as 
think. There is a “picturesque” of thought 
and character as well as of nature. 

The brief extracts which we shall give will, 
we trust, send our readers to the multifarious 
treasures of this well weighed volume. Its 
comparative brevity, more in style than matter, 
is not the least of its recommendations. 

Every good description of scenery unites the 
moral with the material elements,—for moun- 
tains are nothing without men, either such ob- 
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servers as Wordsworth or such actors as the 
old Greeks. A single e will illustrate 
our author’s habitual manner in his numerous 
sketches of nature on his route :— 


SCENERY AND CHARACTER OF GREECE. 


“The more I observed them, the more I was 
impressed by the peculiar character of the Grecian 
mountains, which is different from that of all others 
I know. In Asia the mountains lift themselves up 
in smooth masses and solemn domes, white if the 
spring be not far advanced, otherwise green, even 
when seen from a distance, owing, to the depth of 
the soil and the purity of the air. The Alpine 
summits pierce the blue sky with sharp wedge and 
glittering spire ; and those of the Apennines rise 
up, ridge beyond ridge, like frozen waves, and rake 
the clouds with rough and woody crags. Equally 
different from all these are the mighty terraces, and 
platforms, and mountain cliffs, which, in Greece, 
clasp as with a wall the bright bays, or the green 
plains—plains they must be called, not valleys, for 
they more often rise slightly toward the centre than 
are hollowed out into basins. ‘The extreme luxu- 
riance of these plains is in striking contrast with 
the majestic ranges that encompass them, which 
are not more graceful in their outlines than they 
are severe in their geological structure. Spare, 
and lean, and bony, as it were, as the head of an 
Arab horse, or the hand of his rider, their rigid 
precipices rise perpendicularly from the flelds and 
flowers, fleshed over with little vegetation except 
that of the wild thyme, so that at a little distance 
their coloring is that of a pale grey or lilac ; and 
while looking on them, you remember their marble 
quarries. 

“In every country we observe an analogy be- 
tween the scenery and the character of the people. 
In Greece I could never remark this contrast 
between the mountains and the plains without 
being reminded of an analogous difference between 
the character of the Greek intellect and of the 
Greek temperament. The former was pre-emi- 
nently severe, muscular, and masculine; while the 
latter, even in the better days of Greece, tended to 
the epicurean and the unstable. Perhaps the 
charge to be brought against the Greeks is not 
really one which aflects their peculiar temperament 
so much as it condemns them for having allowed 
their character to be so much determined by that 
temperament. The temperament, taken separately, 
ought to be, as theirs was, susceptive, apprehen- 
sive, open to all impressions of the pleasurable and 
the beautiful ; yet such a temperament will be but 
too apt to degenerate into voluptuousness and 
inconstancy, if it be not subordinated to a resolute 
will and a spiritual mind. The different portions 
of human nature have different offices, and can 
only work well when they work in due sub- 
jection, the lower to the higher; for the especial 
merit of the servant is often that which disqualifies 
him from the office of a master. The merit of the 
whole is something different from that of the parts. 
Scepticism, for instance, is very far from being a 
habit characteristic of the noblest intellects, yet the 
understanding, taken as a separate faculty, is essen- 
tially sceptical ; although, working in subordina- 
tion to the higher reason and the moral sense, it 
does not necessarily lead a man to scepticism. Its 
especial office is to doubt, to try, to prove all 
things ; nor does the fact that a man possesses an 
understanding peculiarly subtle in sceptical inqui- 
sition, demonstrate more than that he possesses a 
singularly powerful understanding. Such a faculty 
is likely to be dangerous or useful, according as he 
allows himself to be ruled by his understanding 
alone, or employs it in due and graduated confede- 
ration with higher gifts. The dull has little merit 
in not doubting, and the cold in withstanding the 
temptations of sense. It was the misfortune of the 
Greeks that during their declining period the un- 
derstanding gradually usurped upon the reason ; 
and the temperament, rather than the moral sense, 
became the representative of the man.” 


This vein of speculative philosophy, temper- 
ed bya Chuddtidin sonenrviniats, runs through 





the book. Particular observations are always 
enlivened by some profound generalization, 
whether of natural scenery or its inhabitants. 
Thus the view of Corfu, earefully sketched, 
ends in a comparison of the different land- 
scapes of the North and South -— 


CORFU. 


“ In the whole of the island, undivided as the sea 
that mirrors its bosky shores, I did not see a wall 
or hedge which a child could not have squeezed 
itself through as easily as a lion of Eden could 
have pierced one of Eve’s sweet-brier fences. The 
shores are indented by numberless long and 
strangely-shaped bays; sometimes widening in- 
wards into little lakes, sometimes shallowing into 
lagunes, and sometimes leaving bare a rock, over 
which the sea shatters itself in showers of white 
foam and driving mist—a pleasant vapor bath for 
the shrubs that bloom around. Here and there 
the water eddies round some little green island, 
with a few trees to define its low margin, and per- 
haps an old chapel in the centre, the whole space 
above the waves probably not exceeding half an 
acre. The air of this enchanting region is of a 
clearness which enables you to do full justice to 
the abundant beauty with which you are surround- 
ed. You look through it as through a diamond, 
and fancy you possess the eyes of an Olympian, not 
of a mortal. Youstand on the top of an eminence, 
and feel yourself ‘in a large room, observing, 
even in the far distance, the gradations of colors, 
the shapes of individual objects, and the beauty of 
minute details, as if the whole lay close around 
you. The amplitude of the landscape imparts to 
it a characteristic nobleness ; and the natural the- 
atre in which you stand is, when compared to that 
of our Northern scenery, much as the temple of 
Bacchus, in which 30,000 spectators witnessed at 
once a tragedy of Sophocles, when compared with 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 

“Nothing can be more different in character 
than the landscapes of the north and of the south. 
The character of the former is grave, subdued, and 
tender, abounding in passages of pathos and mys- 
tery, though glorified, not seldom, by a golden 
haze. That of the south, on the other hand, is at 
once majestic and joyous, ample in its dimensions, 
but not abounding in a complex variety of detail ; 
clearly defined, severe in structure, well brought 
out into the light; but at the same time unspiritual 
in its scope, appealing Jess to the heart than to the 
fancy, expressing everything to the understanding, 
and, consequently, reserving little for a slowly ap- 
prehensive imagination. An analogous distinction 
may perhaps be traced in the character of the 
northern and southern races. In every country, 
indeed, there exists a certain analogy between the 
outward shapes of nature, and the mind it has 
nursed and helped to form.” 


And this is succeeded by a felicitous obser- 
vation on color :— 


OLIVES AND ORANGES. 


“The woodlands of Corfu consist chiefly of the 
olive. Many travellers complain of the monoto- 
nous coloring of the southern olive woods ; I think, 
however, that in this luminous region the effect 
would be too dazzling if the predominant color 
were not a sober one, which, by its uniformity, as 
color, permits the eye to appreciate the exquisite 
gradations of light and shade. The brilliancy of 
the clouds also requires the contrast of something 
more grave to relieve the eye as it falls from them, 
or glances aside from that most radiant of visual 
objects, an orange-grove. The orange-trees grow 
to about the size apple-trees reach with us ; and so 
dense is the mass of their dark and glittering 
leaves, that you would fancy the nightingale—nay, 
the nightingale’s song—could hardly force its way 
throngh their ambush. They flash of themselves 
in the sun, though unmoved by a wind not often 
strong enough to disturb their phalanx. The upper 
leaves, being younger than the rest, are of a trans- 
parent golden green, and shine with a perpetual 
sunshine of their own ; and in the midst hang those 








great eos and crimson globes, which Andrew 
Marvel sings of as ‘ orange lamps in a green night?” 

The moralities likewise rise to general 
truths :— 

GREEK LYING. 

“A Greek never stands in an ungraceful position ; 
indeed, his bearing often deserves to be called 
majestic: but his inward gifts seldom correspond, 
if the estimate commonly formed of him be not 
very incorrect, with his outward aspect. The root 
of the evil is now what it was in old times, for the 
Ionian Greeks are a false people. Seldom, even 
by accident, do they say the thing that is; and 
never are they ashamed of being detected in a lie. 
Such a character hardly contains the elements of 
moral amelioration. Experience is lost upon it. 
Those who are false to others are false to them- 
selves also ; what they see will always be what 
they desire to see; from whatever is repulsive they 
will turn their eyes away ; and neither time nor 
suffering can bring them a lesson which ingenuity 
and self-love are not able to evade.” 


For a well trained classical scholar there js 
no less forbearance than good sense in this ad- 
mission :— 

WHERE ULYSSES FOUND NAUSICAA. 


“I spare you the whole of my small learning on 
the subject of the ancient Corcyra. Where lay the 
Homeric Pheacia, and where the city of Alcinous 
stood, nobody knows; and discussions on such 
subjects, when much prolonged, prove chiefly that 
the disputant has not caught much of the genus 
loci. Ulysses probably troubled himself litle 
about the genealogy of Circe or Calypso ; and the 
modern traveller need not very closely investigate 
questions about Ulysses, which, however they may 
be decided, leave the legend where it stands. The 
habitation of such things is the human fancy ; and 
whoever wants to know the exuct spot where the 
hero was found by Nausicaa, had better put by his 
map, walk along the coasts, and fix on a spot 
where the meeting ought to have taken place.” 


And again :— 
HISTORY BY MOONLIGHT. 


“The moon had all but disappeared, when the 
man at the helm called out to me, ‘ That’s Sap- 
pho’s leap.’ I turned, and its last beam stil! 
played on a white rock, the extremity of the Leu- 
cadian promontory. That rock will be an object 
of interest while the world lasts, associated as it is 
with the memory of the most celebrated woman 
who has ever lived—celebrated by a love song and 
a love. How far her celebrity was deserved we 
shall never know ; but travelling as we do, through 
time as through space, amid a world half visionary 
and half historical, we shall do best to regard such 
records as I did the material monument, not with 
a near and captious scrutiny, but at a distance, and 
by moonlight.” 


For a contrast to this delicate feeling we 
will introduce a traveller of another grade a 


ENGLISHMEN FROM HOME. 


“ From Zante I sailed for Patras in an English 
steamer, and have seldom been more amused than 
by the contrast between English manners and those 
of the islanders among whom I had been lately 
sojourning. The unceremonious vivacity of the 
Greeks makes even a lively Frenchman look dull 
by comparison. Judge then of my astonishment 
when I found myself in the midst of English- 
men, and of Englishmen recently come 
from home. I could never sufficiently ad- 
mire their sublime tranquillity, or rather, that 
wonderful vis inertia, which seemed sufli- 
cient of itself to keep the ship steady in a storm, 
and which would, no doubt, have made even sea- 
sickness a dignified condition. I gazed almost 
with awe at their smooth-brushed hats, which the 
Egean breezes hardly dared to ruffle—their un- 
blemished coats, and immaculate boots, on which 
several of them gazed more attentively than they 
would have done at the Leucadian rock. Happea 
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what might, their magnanimous indifference to all 
chances and changes not connected with business 
or duty, them from ‘all astonishment.’ 
Had a whale risen close beside us, and spouted 
its foam in their faces, they would, 1 believe, have 
contented themselves with observing, that ‘ it was 
not in good taste. To one of them I spoke, by 
way of experiment, of Sappho’s leap and the Leu- 
eadian rock ; ‘ Yes, he replied, ‘I have heard 
that it was the scene of a distressing accident.’ ” 


The historical reflections frequently assume 
a strong contemporary interest as the past by 
the light of individual character, always per- 
manent, is brought to bear upon the present,— 
asin the pages, partly defensive of war, follow- 
ing upon a visit to the field of Marathon. The 
following has its significance :— 

NATIONAL ABSORPTION. 


«“ The old Latin adage, that a serpent is power- 
less till he has eaten a serpent, might be applied to 
nations. Every nation which has vindicated to 
itself any true greatness has absorbed, either poli- 
tically, or morally and intellectually, some nation 
that had preceded it. The Greek intellect ab- 
sorbed and assimilated all that was most valuable 
in the political and philosophic lore of nations 
further to the east, except Palestine. Rome in 
turn absorbed Greece ; and Roman law with Teu- 
tonic manners (both fused together by the vita! 
heat of Christianity), built up the civilization of 
Medieval Europe. The European common- 
wealth thus inherited all that antiquity and the 
East had done and thought. America inherits us. 
It was Bishop Berkeley who recorded in verse the 
fact that civilization has ever rolled on one great 
wave from the East to the West. Did he pro- 
phesy truly, when he said ‘ Time’s noblest con- 
quest is his last?” ‘Time only can answer. In the 
meanwhile, how nearly has the wave of civilization 
gone round the world! When it has reached its 
western limit, what will remain for it but that, 
rolling still forward, it should burst again on the 
shores of the eastern world. It is in vain, I sus- 
pect, that we send our missionaries and our books 
backward to the east. A retrograde course is not 
allowed us. On the other hand, what new morning 
is not destined to burst over the world, when, the 
first great revolution completed, the second com- 
mences, and from populous cities and flourishing 
states on the shores of the Pacific, the great and de- 
veloped European Mind breaks in sudden dawn 
upon the land of Confucius! That time cannot 
now be far distant—before the year 2000, it must, 
judging from the rate of progress at present ob- 
servable, be at hand.” 


For personal adventure there is a capitally 
told story of an adventure with a Frenchman, 
in gaining access to a Harem. They succeed- 
ed, and saw the unveiled beauties of the Bos- 
phorus, and got out of the serape adroitly. 

We cannot close this book without quoting 
part of the writer’s account of his visit to the 
American Missio school of Mr. Hill. 
With the recent tribute of Mr. McFarlane, in 
his Travels in Turkey, to the courageous hu- 
manity and devotion of our Missionaries in 
that land, it is a compliment we may honestly 
rejoice in :— 

MR. HILL’S SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

“For knowledge, the Greeks have an ardent 
thirst, like the Irish ; and their apprehension is so 
quick that they can master in a few months what 
others would require years to learn. Whatever 
amount of progress they may one day reach, they 
will always have cause to look back with grati- 
tude to the efforts made on their behalf by Mr. 
Hill, an American missionary of the Episcopal 
church, who was, I believe, one of the earliest set- 
tlers at Athens, and to whom the cause of educa- 
tion there probably owes more than to any one 
else. Mr. Hill came to Athens as a missionary— 
directly, of civilization and sound mo indi 
rectly, of course, of religion also. He early per- 





ceived the futility of all attempts to withdraw the 
Athenians from their own church, and was also 
too orthodox to endeavor to create a schism in a 
communion in which ali the great truths of Chris- 
tianity are maintained, in combination with the 
ancient ritual and ministry, though also in combi- 
nation with many superstitions, the result of much 
ignorance. Accordingly, for years he devoted 
himself to the great cause of education. The 
clergy did not prohibit their flocks from reading 
the Holy Scriptures, or from receiving religious in- 
struction on subjects not controversial. His influ- 
ence soon became great, and assuredly has been 
beneficent. 

“T visited, with equal surprise and satisfaction, 
an Athenian school which contained 700 pupils, 
taken from every class of society. The poorer 
classes were gratuitously instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the girls in needle- 
work likewise. The progress which the children 
had made was very remarkable; but what parti- 
cularly pleased me was that air of bright alert- 
ness, and good-humored energy, which belonged 
to them, and which made every task appear a 
pleasure, not a toil. The greatest punishment 
which can be inflicted on an Athenian child is ex- 
clusion from school, though but foraday. About 
seventy of the children belonged to the higher 
classes, and were instructed in music, drawing, the 
modern languages, the ancient Greek, and geo- 
graphy. Most of them were at the moment read- 
ing Herodotus and Homer. I have never seen 
children approaching them in beauty ; and was 
much struck by their Oriental cast of countenance, 
their dark complexions, their flashing eyes, and 
that expression at once apprehensive and medita- 
tive, which is so much more remarkable in chil- 
dren than in those of a more mature age. 

“ The singularity of the spectacle was increased 
by the mingled character of enjoyment and deco- 
rum that belonged to it. The dresses of the chil- 
dren, many of which were of the national cos- 
tume, looked as spotless as their pale radiant faces, 
and as carefully arranged as their hair, which was 
almost always dark, and glistening in its heavy 
masses. ‘Their gestures were eager at once and 
graceful, and their demeanor was full of reverence. 
Never have I seen such brows, and such nobly- 
shaped heads. These are, perhaps, the highest 
characteristics of Greek beauty; but they are 
especially observable in children, and give them a 
certain rapt and inspired air. As I walked among 
them, I could hardly help asking ‘ which is to be 
the future Pindar? That girl, does she not come 
from Tanagra: does she not boast that Thermo- 
don is clearer than Ilissus; and is not her name 
Corinna?’ Many of these children spoke Eng- 
lish, and conversed eagerly about their studies. 
One of them in particular, a beautiful orphan from 
Crete, adopted by an American lady, to whom the 
Athenians owe much, expatiated, with brightening 
eyes, and a fairer dawn of intelligence on her 
brow, about the pleasure she had had in reading 
Plato! Some of their drawings seemed to me to 
indicate much genius; and there is no branch of 
their education which they enjoyso much. Their 
singing master was an old Greek, who had passed 
many years in Germany, but who abated nothing 
of his vivacity on that account. If he was as 
dry as a cricket, he was as merry likewise. ‘This 
old man seemed, indeed, to have gathered a double 
portion of his country’s vivacity from the abun- 
dance of youthful life around him, and was never 
tired of singing among his pupils, whose confidence 
he had plainly won, and who clustered about him 
like birds upon a sunny old fruit-tree half bare.” 


The Deserted Wife. A Novel. By Emma D. 
E. Nevitt Southworth. Appletons. 
Tus second novel by Mrs. Southworth, a 
Southern lady, descended from one of the old 
cavalier families who settled in Maryland and 
Virginia, will owe its popularity to the drama- 
tie power with which a complicated and not 
original plot has been managed. The charac- 
ters are as inconsistent a coterie and as foreign 








—— 


to the general characteristics of human nature 
as we have fallen upon in the world of fiction 
since Mr. Ainsworth’s “last.” As often hap- 
pens in dramatic pieces, this novel sacrifices 
probabilities to the intense; and the general 
run of its readers will read it through at a sit- 
ting—carried on from page to page by start- 
ling events, wild individuality, and a pleasing 
style of narration. We cannot help thinking 
that our estimable authoress has lived more in 
the world of fancy than in the world of reali- 
ties. Years ago this was all novel readers re- 
quired of their favorite romancer ; he might 
lead them in the dungeons of a “Castle of 
Otranto,” or give them a dose from “the Night 
Side of Nature ” in company with “ Children of 
the Abbey,” and the more improbable the 
journey or the more intoxicating the cordial of 
fancy, the better were they pleased. But now- 
adays they demand, with Mrs. Skewton, “a 
little more nature ;” not so milk and watery as 
the nature Mr. Arthur deals in, but in its vigor- 
ous state as mixed by Thackeray and Dickens. 

Few general readers will fail to perceive in 
the progress of the story a similarity of inci- 
dent to previous works. “The Deserted 
Wife” carries the memory back in a moment 
to the Catharine of “ Wurthering Heights ;” 
both are strongly alike in nearly every charac- 
teristic. 

In another character—a clergyman who has 
a lunatic wife living; which tact he keeps 
secret; and endeavoring to contract a second 
marriage with the heroine—we are carried 
back to Jane Eyre and Rochester. The hus- 
band of “the Deserted Wife” is the “ Hast- 
ings ” of Miss Melntosh’s Charms and Counter 
Charms, under another name. 

Mrs. Southworth displays such excellent 
dramatic capabilities, that we respectfully ad- 
vise her attention to strict dramatic writing. 
The merit of her book lies much in the vigor 
and aptitude of the dialogue and the fertility 
of the plot. 

Of the latter we attempted an analysis, but 
the incidents are so crowded that even their 
outline would fill sundry columns of this jour- 
nal. 


The Reform Spirit of the Day. An Ora- 
tion before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard University, July 18, 1850. By 
Timothy Walker. Boston and Cambridge: 
Munroe & Co. 

The American Legend. A Poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 
July 18, 1850. By Bayard Taylor. Cam- 
bridge: John Bartlett. 


Arter the startling postulates of Bushnell, 
and the rhetorical ebuliitions of Bethune, the 
annual listeners of Harvard this year repose 
under the cool, quiet declamation of the school 
of the North American Review. Mr. Walk- 
er’s address on the Reform movements of the 
day is moderate and impartial. It runs over 
the staple of woman’s rights, constitution mak- 
ing, law reform, the press, &c., with here a 
word of censure, and there of commendation, 
in evenly balanced measure. The most pe- 
culiar passage is a page on long-winded ora- 
tors, whose productions are described in the 
lan e of geometry as “length, without 
breadth or thickness,” and wii aa with a 
recommendation to Congress of Satan’s Pan- 
demonium. - 


“T look upon thi digposition to elongate, both 
in writing and speakiv&, as one of the worst habits 
of the day, The earnest seeker after knowledge 
cannot help feeling that life is too short to permit 
any of it to be wasted upon such windy effusions. 
Has it occurred to any one to compare the de- 
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bates in the Convention which formed the Federal 
Constitution with any of the recent Congressional 
debates? As the former are reported by Madison, 
it does not appear that one long speech was made 
during the whole sitting of that convention, though 
composed of the ablest men, and occupied with 
the gravest subjects, of which we can form any 
conception. Washington made but a single 
speech, and that a very short one. Another illus- 
tration may be found in the ‘ Grand Consult’ in 
Pandemonium, as imagined by Milton. I know 
not that the records of ancient or modern elo- 
sere furnish so perfect a model of debate as 
this. Yet the whole does not occupy one tithe of 
the space of an average speech in Congress ; 
which, when the speaker is not wisely subjected to 
the Procrustes application of the one-hour rule, 
is apt to occupy at least six hours ; and the debate 
itself, unless justly decapitated by the guillotine of 
the previous question, at least as many weeks. 
In fact, I think the very necessity of thus gagging 
our orators in order to choke them off, is a signi- 
ficant proof of the extent of the evil.” 


The inference of the last sentence is a trifle 
superfluous. 
he poem which followed, by Bayard Tay- 
lor, bears marks of haste, and an insufficient 
study and reproduction of the material at hand. 
It has a certain amenity, however, and some of 
its illustrations are pleasing. The American 
— is treated — with reference to the 
early colonization and history of the country. 
The following apostrophe alludes to a promi- 
neut characteristic of the soil, untouched by 
Greek and Roman poetry : 


“And thou, our land! nursed at a savage 
breast ! 
Thou, Empire-child! Young Titan of the West ! 
What songs to mould thee did harmonious part, 
When thou wert growing under Freedom's heart ? 
What was the legend that she told to thee 
When thou wert lisping at her parent-knee ? 
Thine were no shapes of beauty, such as beamed 
Upon thine elder brothers, as they dreamed: 
For thee no gods, thine early toil to share, 
Walked on thy hills and brightened thy blue air : 
The fairy forms, the dreams, Olympus-born, 
That peopled Earth when smiled the Attic morn, 
Gave to young Greece the glory of his eye, 
And taught his feet no step but Victory ! 
But when the world first knew thine infant tread, 
Its breast was soulless,—Pan himself was dead! 
For thee no gush of summer leaves betrayed 
The Hamadryad laughing in the shade ; 
Though.wreathing mist the mountain steeps un- 
veiled, 

No longer there the glimmering Oread sailed, 
Nor, where the cliff-born torrent left its home, 
The Naiad shouted through her silver foam. 
Where the salt sea-wave on the breakers fell, 
No beckoning Siren strung her wreathed shell,— 
No angry AZolus heaped his cloudy rack, 
Nor Triton-boys bestrode the dolphin’s back.” 


The Nag’s Head, or a Season a the 
Bankers, By Gregory Seaworthy, Esq. Phila. 
A. Hart. 1850.—In this random shot at the 


“comic,” the author embarks for “Nag’s 
Head,” takes a drink of Monongahela, and 
describes two dogs; arrives at “ Nag’s Head,” 
and encounters the “ fever n’ ager ;” sends for 
a doctor, and “gets no better very fast indeed ;” 
tells two or three nursery tales, sings as many 
nambypamby ditties, quotes Virgil like a 
Sophomore, and winds up with a full and par- 
ticular description of the idiosyncrasies and 
physiology of all of his father’s negroes, and a 
*eock and bull” story of a bloody fight at 
sea, 4 la Professor In . 

Hints to Young Men, on the true relation 
the Sexes. By John Ware, M.D.—A well 
written essay of foree and propriety, prepared 
at the request of a committee of pro) stag of 
Boston, who were engaged in various meetings 





———— 


in the winter of 1847-8, held for the consider- 
ation of means “ to lesson immorality, and pro- 
mote the arching J of the young.” 

A Peep behind the Curtain, by a Supernu- 
merary. Boston. Redding & Co.— If this 
brochure is deficient in wit and character, it is 
perhaps a fair reflex of the general posi- 
tion of the stage in these respects. Some of 
the best aneedotes on record date from the 
boards, but we do not find any of them in this 
crude production. 

The International: a Miscellany. Monthly 
Part, No. 2. Stringer and Townsend.—This 
publication, which was commenced as a 
weekly, will, it is announced, ap hereafter 
in an enlarged form monthly. The change is 
for the better, as it will secure variety, with an 
adequate presentation of its various topics at 
sufficient length. 140 pages of well selected 
matter are given in this monthly number for 
25 ets, 

Dexter & Co. are in receipt of the latest 
numbers of Fraser’s Magazine, the original 
edition. The August number is of particular 
interest, with articles on the latest scientific 
discoveries ; a biography, with portrait, of 
Lord Gough ; a capital philosophical essay on 
schylus; new chapters of Maurice Tiernay, 
&e., &e, The July number has a portrait and 
memoir of the Earl of Rosse. 

Lirtrett’s Living Age keeps pace with the 
latest and best articles of the foreign journals, 
No. 328 has the paper on the use of spectacles 
from the Quarterly Review, politics from the 
Spectator, an entire novelette in twelve chap- 
ters from the Ladies’ Companion, a poem by 
H. W. Parker, &e. 

The London Art Journal for August is ready 
by Virtue & Co. The portrait of a Greek 
girl, by Eastlake, is an original of great taste 
and feeling capitally rendered by the engraver. 
Lake Como, by Stanfield, is the other engrav- 
ing from the Vernon Gallery, while the seulp- 
ture is a bold and simple bas-relief by Foley. 
The woodcuts include the Home of Words- 
worth and numerous art illustrations. The 
letterpress includes papers on electrotyping 
and pottery clay, the exhibition of 1851, &e. 

Messrs. Lane & Scort, publishers for the 
Sunday School Union, have issued a reprint, 
after the Religious Tract Society of England, 
of a useful manual of Hebrew antiquities, en- 
titled The Jewish Nation, with appropriate 
illustrations; Animal Life, an_ interesting 
exhibition of various phenomena disclosed by 
the microscope, with engravings; Christian 
Effort, a little volume, the design of which is 
to enforce the effect of personal effort in the 
advancement of Christianity; a volume of 
Anecdotes of the Christian Ministry, compiled 
by Rev. Daniel Smith; and, in pocket com- 
pass, a gift-book, Bridal Meetings, a few chap- 
ters of advice on that oceasion by the Rev. 
Daniel Wise. The Methodist Almanac for 
1851, from the same omen ty is also ready. 
Besides the usual information, it has various 
illustrations of the residences, &c., of eminent 
men of the society, and copious ecclesiastical 
statistics. 

E. H. Fretcner is the publisher of a little 
volume entitled The Light of the Week, writ- 
ten by a laboring man, John Younger, to 
illustrate the temporal advantages of the 
Sabbath. 


Juvement.—Never let it be forgotten that there 
is scarcely a single moral action of a single man 
of which other men can have such a knowledge, 
in its ultimate grounds, its surrounding incidents, 
and the real determining causes of its merits, as to 
warrant their pronouncing a conclusive judgment 
upon it.—Quarterly Review. 














[Aug. 31. 


MY COUNTRY BLESSED AND BLESSING. 


Ir e’en, my Country! in thine infancy 
Thy lovely features lured the world to gaze, 
And sneering Envy strove in vain with haze 
Of prejudice to blind its wondering eye ; 
If thy youth’s gallant bearing, aiming high 
At noble ends, around thee glory’s rays 
Has gathered, that the dazzled world still pays 
Fresh homage, making thee its model,—try 
Now in thy ripening manhood to make sure 
That graver dignity, that radiance pure, 
Which best adorn thee, prove thee staunch and true, 
And from deeay thine influence shal! secure : 
Science and Art aye robe thee, Justice hew 
Thy throne’s foundation, Piety pour on thy head 
her dew. 


a3. OR. 
19th Jan. 1849, 





ANTICIPATED LONGING FOR THE SEA, 
When about to remove to a distance from it. 


I tone to breathe the (inspiring) ocean air : 
I long to tread the wave-dashed (weed-strown) 
shore, 
And listen to the sea-storms (sullen) roar, 
When forth it rushes from its (gloomy) lair, 
Or hushed its (boding) voice, for pebbles rare 
And (bright-hued) shells the rippled sands ex- 
, plore ; 
Or skim the (tranquil) flood with bending oar ; 
Or, with Jight heart and (well-braced) limbs all 
bare, 
To plunge beneath the (glassy) surface, while 
All nature wears a placid (wivning) smile, 
And thoughts of other (earlier) days return, 
Till fancy with her (magic) power beguile 
My (eager) soul ; and, boy again, I burn 
With joys the (hoarding) past would fain for e’er 
inurn. 
J. 3. R. 
22d Sept. 1843. 


The epithets in parenthesis were added after writing 
the sonnet, to bring it to the usual measure. Sonnets in 
octosyllabie verse are occasionally met with in English 
literature: Coleridge has left us one, and there is one in 
the series from the pen of Shakspeare. 





MR, CUMMING’S LIONS. 
[From that modern Nimrod’s “Five Years’ Adventures 
in South Africa,” just published in London.) 
NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE WITH SIX LIONS. 


On reaching the water I looked towards the 
carcase of the rhinoceros, and, to my astonish- 
ment, I beheld the ground alive with large 
creatures, as though a troop of zebras were 
approaching the fountain to drink. Kleinboy 
remarked to me that a troop of zebras were 
standing on the height. I answered, “ Yes ;” 
but I knew very well that zebras would not 
be capering around the carease of a rhinoceros. 
I quickly arranged my blankets, pillow, and 
guns in the hole, and then lay down to feast 
my eyes on the interesting sight before me. 
It was bright moonlight, as clear as I need 
wish, and within one t of being full moon. 
There were six 8 ions, about twelve or 
fifteen hyenas, and from twenty to thirty 
jackals, feasting on and around the carcases 
of the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted 
peacefully, but the hyenas and jackals fought 
over every mouthful, and ¢ one another 
round round the careases, wling, laugh- 
ing, sereeching, chattering, howling with- 
out any intermission. hyenas not 
seem afraid of the lions, although they always 
gave way before them; for I observed that 
they followed them in the most disrespectful 
manner, and stood laughing, one or two on 
either side, when any lions came after their 
comrades to examine pieces of skin or bones 
which they were dragging away. 1 had lain 


watching this banquet for about three hours, 
in the p Dome hope that, when the lions 
feasted, they would come and drink 


had 
Two 





black and two white 











up, and seemed to be 
; and in two minutes one 


turned his face came 


3 


cocked my myself and 
gun ia position. The six lions came steadily 
on along the stony ridge, until within sixty 
yards of me, when they halted for a minute to 
reconnoitre. One of them stretched out his 
massive arms on the rock and lay down; the 
others then came on, and he rose and brought 
up the rear. They walked, as I had antici- 

to the old drinking-place, and three of 

the loudl one Kl TT 

ing the water loudly, w einboy t 
i. nec ly head. I 
him, and 


into 
exactly where = would drink, I 


high and eyes fixed full upon me, she was 
coming slowly rofind the corner of the little 
viey to eullivate further my acquaintance ! 
This unfortunate coincidence put a stop at 


and haited, exposing a full broadside. I fired ; 


repeated growls, and was followed by her five 
comrades all enveloped in a cloud of dust; 
nor did they stop until they reached the cover 
behind me, except one old gentleman, who 
halted and looked back for a few seconds, 
when I fired, but the ball went high. I list- 
ened anxiously for some sound to denote the 
ad naga Ses of the lioness; nor listened 
in vain, | her growling and stationary, 
as if dying. In one minate her comrades 
crossed the vley a little below me, and made 
towards the rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf 
and Boxer on her scent, and, following them 
inte the cover, I found her lying dead within 
twenty yards of where the old lion had lain 
two before. ‘This was a fine old lioness, 
with perfect teeth, and was certainly a noble 
prize; but I felt dissatisfied at not having 
rather shot a lion, which I had most eertainly 
done if my Hotientot had not destroyed my 
contemplation. 
ENCOUNTER WITH A LIONBSS. 

The lioness having had a long start of me 
we went over a considerable extent of ground 
before | came up with her. She was a 
pry beast, and the bare and level niture 

n added to her imposing appearance. 
Finding that I gained upon her she reduced 
her pace from a canter to a trot, her 


tail stuck out behind her, and s a little 


to one side. I shouted loudly to her to halt, 
speak with her, upon which she 
haunches 


as I wished 





escape. 
) | plain ; 
started 


from side to side, showing her teeth, and grow!- 
ing fiercely. She next made a short run for- 
wards, a loud rumbling noise like 
thunder. This she did to intimidate me ; but, 
en I did not flinch an inch nor seem to 
heed hostile demonstrations, she quietly 
stretched out her massive arms, and lay down 
on the grass. My Hottentots now coming up, 
we all three dismounted, and, drawing our 
rifles from their holsters, we looked to see if 
the powder was up in the nipples, and put on 
our caps. While this was doing the lioness 
sat up, and showed evident symptoms of un- 
easiness. She looked first at us, and then 
behind her, as if to see if the coast was clear ; 
after oe she made a short She towards us, 
uttering her deep-drawn murderous growls. 
Having secured the three horses to one another 
by their reins, we led them on as if we intended 
to pass her, in the hope of obtaining a broad- 
side. But this she carefully avoided to expose, 
presenting only her full front. I had given 
Stofolus my Moore rifle, with orders to shoot 
her if she should spring upon me, but on no 
aceount to fire before me. Kleinboy was to 
stand ready to hand me my Purdey rifle, in 
ease the two-grooved Dixon should not prove 
sufficient. My men as yet had been steady, 
but they were in a precious stew, their faces 
having assumed a ghastly paleness ; and [ had 
a painful feeling that I could place no reliance 
on them. Now, then, for it, neck or nothing! 
She’s within sixty yards of us and she keeps 
advancing. We turned the horses’ tails to 
her. I knelt, on one side, and, taking a steady 
aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked 
loudly on her tawny hide, and crippled her in 
the shoulder, upon which she charged with an 
appalling roar, and in the twinkling of an eye 
she was in the midst of us. At this moment 
Stofolus’s rifle exploded in his hand, and 
Kleinboy, whom I ordered to stand ready 
by me, danced about like a duck in a gale of 
wind. The lioness sprang upon Colesberg, 
and fearfully lacerated his ribs and haunches 
with her horrid teeth and claws; the worst 
wound was on his pong which oe a 
sickening, yawning gash, more t twelve 
inchee a almost laying bare the very bone. 
I was very cool and steady, and did not feel in 
the least degree nervous, having fortunately 
great confidence in my own shooting; but | 
must confess, when the whole affair was over 
I felt that it was a very awful situation and 
attended with extreme peril, as I had no friend 
with me on whom I could rely. When the 
lioness sprang on Colesberg, I stood out from 
the horses, ready with my second barrel for 
the first chance she should give me of a clear 
shot. This she quickly did; for seemingly 
satisfied with the revenge she had now taken, 
she quitted Co , and, slewing her tail to 
one side, trotted sulkily past within a few paces 
of me, taking one step to the left. I pitehed 
my rifle to my shoulder, and in another seeond 
the lioness — meres upon —— “ oe 
less corpse. In struggles o 8 

half turned on her back, and stretched her 
neek and forearms convulsively, when she fel} 
back to her former position; her mighty arms 
hung powerless by her side, her lower j..w fell, 
blood streamed from her mouth, and she 
ex At the moment I fired my second 
shot, Stofolus, who hardly knew whether he 
was alive or dead, allowed the three horses to 


These galloped frantically across the 
on which he and Kicianey., netantiy 
one 








AN APPALLING TRAGEDY, 


Suddenly ve eee and murderous voice 
of an y bl ye ion burst upon my ear 
within a few yards of us, fullowed by the 
shrieking of the Hottentots. Again and again 
the murderous roar of attack was 
We heard Joho and Ruyter shriek, “ The lion! 
the lion !” still, for a few moments we thought 
he was but chasing one of the dogs round the 
kraal; but next instant, John Stofolus rushed 
into the midst of us almost speechless with 
fear and terror, his eyes bursting from their 
sockets, and shrieked out, “'The lion! the lion! 
He has got Hendrick; he dragged him awa 
from the fire beside me. I struck him wit 
the burning brands upon his head, but he 
would not let go his hold. Hendrick is dead ! 
Oh, God! Hendrick is dead! Let us take fire 
and seek him.” The rest of my people rushed 
about, shrieking and yelling as if they were 
mad. I was at once angry with them for their 
folly, and told them that if they did not stand 
still and keep quiet the lion would have another 
of us ; and that very likely there was a troop of 
them. I ordered the dogs, which were nearly 
all fast, to be made loose, and the fire to be 
inereased as far as could be. I then shouted 
Hendrick’s name, but all was still. I told my 
men that Hendrick was dead, and that a regi- 
ment of a — aus — Kaw him, and, 
hunting m orward, everything 
oe withinn the catile-kraal, ere we 
lighted our fire and closed the entrance as well 
as we could. My terrified people sat round 
the fire with guns in their hands till the day 
broke, still fancying that every moment the 
lion would return and spring again into the 
midst of us. When the dogs were first let 
go, the stupid brutes, as dogs often prove 
when most required, instead of going at the 
lion, rushed fiercely on one another, and fought 
desperately for some minutes. After this 
got his wind, and, goin at him, disclosed to 
us his position: they kept up a continued 
barking until the day dawned, the lion ocea- 
sionally spring! after them and driving them 
in upon t “om The horrible monster lay 
all night within mes | yards of us, consuming 
the wretched man whom he had chosen for his 

y- He then dragged him into a litile hol- 
od at the back of the thick bush, beside which 
the fire was kindled, and there he remained till 
the day dawned, careless of our proximity. 
It appeared that when the unfortunate Hen- 
drick rose to drive in the ox, the lion had 
watched him to his fireside, and he had scarcely 
lain down when the brute sprang upon him 
and Ruyter Cos both lay under one blanket), 
with his appalling murderous roar, and, roari 
as he lay, grappled him with his fearful claws, 
and kept biting him on the breast and shoulder, 
all the while feeling for hia neck ; having got 
hold of which, he at once dragged him away 
backwards round the bush into the dense 
shade. As the lion lay upon the unfortunate 
man he faintly cried, * Help me, help me! Oh, 
God! men, help me!” After whieh the fear 
ful beast got a hold of bis neck, and then ail 
was still, except that his comrades heard the 
bones of his neck cracking between the teeth 
of the lion. John Stofolus had lain with his 
back to the fire on the opposite side, and on 
hearing the lion he sprang Ups and seizing a 
iarge flaming brand, he belabored 
on the head with the burning wood ; bat ie 
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THE LITERARY :WORLD: 





FACTS AND OPUNIONS. 


Parattex with Mr. Barnum’s fluttering among the 
Song Writers, comes another announcement extra- 

ordinary, likely to uce an equal sensation, and 
of a more lasting eter. John Neal, the pun- 
gent and independent American critic and author, 
the spicy Blackwood reviewer of his literary coun- 
trymeo in former years, is to be again in the field, 
to which we heartily welcome him, and as the his- 
torian of American literature! In publishing his 
card we have the satisfaction of recording our be- 
lief that this so desirable work will now be under- 
taken in no low or huckstering spirit, but with 
reference to the true genius and development of the 
country. Authors will have to stand or fall in 


Mr. Neal’s book on their own merits. He has his| W 


hands fall of truths, and will doubtless bestow 
them, upon an impatient public, prodigally. 

To all WHOM IT MaY ConceRs.—The undersigned is 
now prepuring » * History of American Literature.” in two 
large volumes, octave, Not having in his own library. nor 
jo others accessible to him, all the works he may desire to 
ansly<e or review, he would take the livert of enggnetiog 
to his liuersry brethren throughoat the land. who are not 
afraid of being honestly uealt with, to furnish him with 
copies of such works as they hxve not lost all their interest 
in. by express or otherwise, dire-ted to him at Portland. 
Me. To American publi-hers of American books he would 
Off :r «simular suggestion 

Perh ps, too, his brethrea of the newspaper world—that 
fourth estate of Our Confeder:cy—any thiok it worth 
while wo ak «tention te the matter. 

After having served the purpose above mentioned, all 
bouks furnished bin will be 'rinsferred to the Portiand 
Atheneum as « donation from the Authors and Publishers 
of the United States. 


Portland, Aug. 7, 1950. 


The Broadway Theatre has opened its new sea- 
son, under the efficient direction of Geo. H. Barrett, 
Esq., with a partly-new company from over the 
water. Mr. Conway, who has the chief business, 
a son of Conway, who was distinguished in this 
country with the last generation of playgoers, is 
spirited, energetic, somewhat rude and hasty in his 
style, with an obvious resolution to succeed, which 
canovt fail to make him a favorite. Miss Ander- 
ton, the chief lady, is young, and possessed of strong 
feeling, somewhat marred in the delivery by man- 
nerisms, which time and practice will no doubt 
softea. Mr Davidge iv a respectable and experienced 
“ old man,” and Mr. Scharf appears to decided ad- 
vantage in Cockney valets and the low comedy 
parts, But, paramount in the engagements of the 
season thas far, are the two sisters.with the rocky 
name of Guougenheim, both pleasing in person, 
ladylike, and intelligent, but chiefest, Miss 
A. Gougenheim, who, in countenance, voice, 
and manner, is certainly the most agreeable 
young lady who has made her appearance be- 
fore the New York Public for a long long day. 
A musical intonation, a gleaming eye, archly 
twinkling, a well bred movement, and repose —we 
cannot remember anything, of late days, more 
charming than her Gondolette Song in the come- 
dietta of Perfection. It is a pure delight to look 
at and listen to her,—a pleasure which, we trust, 
she will give, and we enjoy, for many seasons to 
come, ° 

A correspondent in Germany supplies us with an 
interesting account of Leutze’s new American pic- 
ture :—* While at Roland-eck I went twice down 
to Dusseldorf, where is, you know, the best school 
of painting in Germany. I saw there just finish- 
ed, Lessing’s Huss, which has been purchased by 
the Prussian Consul in New York. It is a noble 
work and a most valuable acquisition to our coun- 
try, where it is to be exhibited, and where, for the 
sake of the beholders, I hope it will be seen by tens 
of thousands. Leutze, of Philadelphia, is at work 
on a large pictare, which will greatly add to his 
already high reputation. I had pot heard of it and, 
on entering his ious studio, the grand tigure 
of Washington ig the Delaware, suddenly 
faced me, ee! the mnblichy and breadth of the 
treatment, fil me at once with admiration 
Washington is seen in profile, Pie in front of 
the foremost boat, with his right foot advanced 
and raised, resting on the low deck, where just be- 
fore him, are three men, the front astride the prow 


Joun Neat. 











clearing the floating ice with his feet and paddle, 
and the others seated at either side him. 
The great leader's gaze is intently fixed on the dis- 
tant shore, for the real breadth of the river is 
given, as essential to vindicate the difficulty of the 
enterprise. Behind Washington in the same boat, 
beside the oarsmen, are several officers, and, in 
midst, the banner. Other boats follow close 
with horses and artillery; and behind them 
line stretehes away, representing vividly the 

sage of the little army. The dawn of the winter 
day is given with a most effective fidelity to nature. 
The conception is the happiest I know of for an 
American historical pictorial subject. A line of 
war boats crossing at daybreak a broad river amy 
ning with floating ice, with the majestic figure of 

ashington in this new expressive attitude, 

presents an ensemble for the canvas, as new and 
striking as it is picturesque. The composition is 
admirable, and the grouping of the figures full of 
animation and ease. ‘The picture will be an orna- 
ment and an honor to our country.” 

Newspapers were among the earliest quoted 
products of California ; and the crop has not been 
seant. New Yorkers have been the chief culti- 
vators of this kind of plant. Among the latest is 
the prospectus of the Marysville Herald, by Mr. 
R. H. Taylor, of this city, a son of the late Justice 
Taylor, who, if he inherit and exhibit anything of 
the straightforward integrity for which his father 
was distinguished, will make a model editor for 
California. We trust the enterprise will prove 
entirely sucecs ful 





Mrs. Fanny Kemble, on her arrival in London, 
commenced a series of six Shakspearian Readings 
at the St. James Theatre, with the Tempest and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The critics appear | 
struck with the dramatic effects of changing the | 
style and tone with the character. The Athena- 
um notices this di-crimination and remarks, “ Mrs. | 
Kemble appears at once to hazard herself more | 
variously, and to finish more exquisitely than she 
did when last she read Shakspeare in London.” 

A paragraph is going the rounds of the papers 
credited to the Times correspondent, to the effect 
that Mr. Chapman, an executioner from the 
United States, has arrived in Paris for the purpose 
of studying the French guillotine system, and ex- 
amining the machinery employed in the work of 
decapitation used in other parts of Europe We 
were not aware that the United States possessed a 
permanent gentleman of this character. It is pro- 
bably a hoax passed off on a credulous letter 
writer. 

The Art Journal furnishes these interesting de- 
tails of the great building in Hyde Park for the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851 :—* The great con- 
servatory to be erected in Hyde Park is to cover 
eighteen acres, and it is to be 100 feet in height, 
that extreme height having been rendered neces- 
sary in order that a group of trees (eighty-eight 
feet high) opposite the Prince’s Gate may be 
covered in and not removed. The estimate of the 
contractors, Messrs. Fox and Henderson, is 
£86,000 for what is technicall, termed ‘ use and 
wear ; if the structure remains and becomes the 
property of the public (of which, indeed, we have 
little doubt), the cost is to be £150,000. It is to 
be prepared with galleries, in the event of larger 
space being required than will be afforded by the 
ground floor. There will be, however, on the 
ground floor alone eight miles of tables ; there 
will be 1,200,000 square feet of glass (to be manu- 
factured by Chance of Birmingham) ; 24 miles of 
one description of gutter, and 218 miles of ‘ sash- 
bar ;' and in the construction four thousand tons 
of iron will be expended. The wooden floor will 
be arranged with divisions, so as to allow the dust | 5 
to fall through Within a very short period two 
thousand men will be employed in the oe 
Mr. Paxton has been long known to the 
one of the agents of the of Devonshire, ie, sod 
as the author of several admirable works on flori- 
culture and botany ; the conservatories at Chats- 
worth were constructed under his directions ; and 
it is understood that he refers to these as affording 





satisfactory proofs that the ventilation will be 
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question that the principal motive for adopting 
Mr. Paxton’s plan was to get rid of a difficulty ; 
Oa 09 in Seri ane, Are Degeee: om SPR cho 


~ will be 
a Sag sg dr-agad chronicles his impres- 


Pi tote lion of the season, the Nepaule-e Am- 
bassador :—“ Truly he is a gallant, beautiful crea- 
ture to look at—thoroughily oriental, which | 
think is the most perfect type of beauty—where 
the finest symmetry of form is combined with the 
purest and most serene composure of expression. 
Every feature of him seems fine ; the eye, particu- 
larly, is clear, full, and brilliant, with an inner 
play, and a shooting glance and coruscation, like 
a star, when the sky is one still, cloudless azure. 
His color is a light bronze, which only gives depth 
and intensity to his countenance. He has a very 
youthful appearance, and is not, I believe, much 
above 20. His step is clean and elastic ; his bear- 
ing high, remote from us, as it were, like that of a 
prince who feels as if it were something to have 
been born under the shadow of the mighty Hima- 
layas. * * * His dress dazzles and overcomes 
us, like a summer cloud. What are we dull, 
commonplace Europeans, compared to that, with 
our canister of a hat, our scarecrow of a coat, and 
our straw-wisps for the under man? We shrink 
away into insignificance before this gorgeous 
figure, like those miserable ninth-parts of a man 
who have bungled us into the thing which we now 
are. Whuf'! how he stalks past us with a brave, 
fierce splendor, like a panther issuing from his own 
mountain gorges. On his head he wears a white 
silk cap, closely fitting, thick set and glit- 
tering all over with pearl, loops of bead like 
emerald-colored stone encircling his temples, and 
the long feather of the bird of paradise waving in 
front, fixed in a large, curiously-shaped silver stud, 
which gleams right over his forehead. He has a 
robe or tunic of rich, deep blue velvet, reaching 
below the knee, with loose scarlet trowsers ; and 
all round his breast and shoulders hangs an orna- 
mental drapery, a kind of searfing, rolled in many 
plaits and folds, of various colored silken tissues. 
We have been thus particular as to the dress, be- 
cause it is not every day one has to behold or 
describe such a blaze of ‘ barbaric pearl and gold’ 
as we have here. He was followed by a nume- 
rous retinue, the two next to him in procession 
being his brothers—fine, jolly, dusky youths—a 
sort of Nepaulese John Bulls, larger and more 
outwardly powerful than the ambassador, but with 
less of compact energy and finely developed form. 
They were dressed in a similar style to him, but 
less grandly and lustrously. A number of officers 
and attendants canie in succession, two by two, 
all in the variegated and striking oriental costume, 
and all, if possible, more oriental, more caste-like 
and different from anything European than their 
chief, whose peculiarities are almost entirely 
smoothed down by the superior intelligence and 
cultivation of his own mind, and by the plastic 
effects of travel and foreign iences, One 


English girl, of great beauty and high spirit, has 
for some time p:st excited much attention at the 
court end of London, first, because she has been 


much talked of as possessing an unenviable but 




















Sorat by te a7 oie calidaee ond 
the dashing ness of her driving. She is in 
her way a sort of Lola Montes, determined to 

a figure, and reckless of the means. It is 
said that the Nepaulese ambassador has taken such 
a fancy to her that she is to accompany him to 
the east. It is also said that her Majesty has been 
much scandalized by the appearance of this young 
lady in the Nepaulese ambassador's box at the 
opera, the said box being next the one occupied by 
her Majesty herself. 

It is a singular fact, notes the Evening Mirror, 
that all the great hotels which formerly graced 
Broadway, have given place to dry 
the great business of this city. Mansion 
House Hotel, renowned for its quiet elegance, has 
been demolished, and on its site are now a row of 
the most spacious dry-goodseries in the city; the old 
City Hotel, which was the first of the class of 
mon-ter hotels in this country, has also been 
swept away, and a superb building, resembling a 
palace more than a warehouse, devoted to the 
sale of dry goods, stands on its former site ; on 
the site of the National Hotel, on the opposite 
side of the street, has been erected the magnificent 
marble warehouse of Bowen and McNamee, 
dealers in silk goods; higher up, on the same 
side, is the building formerly occupied as the 
Urton Hotel, bat now converted into spacious 
dry goods stores ; higher up still, on the site of 
the old Washington Hotel, stands the superb 
marble store of Stewart & Co., the great mart 
for everything tnat takes the name of dry goods, 
from a eambrie handkerchief to a Turkey carpet. 
The Atheneum Hotel, more recently known as 
“ St. Charles’s,’ on the corner of Leonard street 
and Broadway, is now oecupied as an extensive 
dry goods store, by Hiteheock & Leadbeater. 
All thee changes from hostelries to dry-goodseries 
have taken place within the last two or threé 
years; aud from the. fate of these former crack 
hotels, the destiny of those now standing may be 
inferred. Last, but not least, comes the old Park 
Theatre, which if not a hotel, was at least a 
house of entertainment—the last vestige of it has 
been removed, and a spacious row of dry-goods 
stores is going up on its site. The churches are 
all participating in the doom ofthe theatres and 
hotels. The site of the Old Duteh Church in 
Exchange Place— formerly Garden street, is oceu- 
pied by wholesale dealers and importers of dry 
gooda; the site of the Old Church Du St. Esprit, 
in Pme street, is filled with jobbing dry goods 
stores ; the site of the Old Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Cedar and William street, is covered 
with dry goods jobbers. The old Quaker Meet- 
ing-hou-se in Liberty street has shared the same 
fate, and dry-goods now usurp the place of the 
di-ciples of George Fox ; but we have not done 
mm Sykes’ Hotel, in William street, Niblo’s Old 

nk Coffee House, in Pine street, and the Jewish 
Synagogue, in Mill street, have all been eradi- 
cated from the face of the earth, and dry-goods- 
eries huve been reared in their places. Then 
there is the noble block of stone stores, all de- 
voted to dry-goods, erected on the corner of 
Broadway and Reetor street. ‘The brick Church 
in Beekman street is in the market, and, if its 
site should not be fixed upon for the Mint, dry- 
goods is its doom. 

A new turn has been given to the old Shak- 
spearian discussions by a writer in the last number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, who proposes the 
question, “ Who wrote Shakspeare’s Henry 
VIII. ?” Differences of style, and the known com- 
poxte character of some of the historical plays, are 
the elements of these doubts. The argument from 
style may be easly perverted, The wfiter trans- 
fers Wolsey’s Farewell scene from Shakspeare to 
Fletcher, as joint author in the play. ' 

The London Weekly News, in commenting 
upo. the last number of « »? says :— 
“ There ate points in which Mr. Dickens fails ; 
and where he evidently rather gives out the com- 
monplaces of the subject than has recourse to his 
Own inimitable observation and reflection. This 
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is particularly so in the character of little Emily, LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

in whieh rae Ke a melo-dramatic than a ade | Anew work by Dr. Judd, author of “ Margaret,” 
power is shown. We hear of her sufferings, and &c., has been announced by Puicxirs, Sampson & 
they are the sofferings that society thinks it desir- Co-, “ Richard Edny and the Governor's Family,” 
able the seduced should go through. But there is 4” urban and domestic tale of morals and life. 
nothing original in the development, though there, Miss Strickland has signed a very liberal agree- 
lies in that subject a large mass of undeveloped ™ent for a series of volumes on the Queens of 
feeling, reasoning, and character, well worthy of | Scotland, as a companion to her former successful 
his pen. Of chastity in its siavplicity and the ab- , work on England. The new series will be pub- 
stract, we have little in Mr. Dickens’s story ; but lished by Blackwood. ‘ 

much of the conventional notion, and the woman’s| _Loneman & Co. have issued the second series 
shame. As long as the fear of shame is alone the | of Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, the 
protection of this virtue, seductions will be rife, |“ Legends of the Monastic Orders,” including St. , 
and the whole subject be treated in a false man- | Benedict, the English and Reformed Benedictines, 
ner. Certainly, this portion of the story is not the Franciscans, the Dominicans, and Royal Per- 
treated with the genius that the author shows in so S0nages who have died in the Monastic Habit. It 
wonderful a manner in other developments, | is 20 elegant small 4to., with 81 wood engravings, 
Martha is somewhat better developed with relation | 4nd 15 etchings. : ; 

to this subject, but her sudden appearances and| £0. H. Dersy & Co. have in preparation, to 
disappearances border too much on the minor) be published early _ the fall—* Lectures upon 
drama style of effect. There is much picturesque | Literature and Art,” by the Rev. John C. Lord, 
description in this portion of the story, such as the | 1 vol. 12mo0. “ Noble Deeds of American Wo- 
author alone can give in so few words, and with ™en,” large 12mo., Edited by Mrs. L. Sigourney. 
such nice touches. In the comic portion of this | “ Life and Times of General William H. Har- 
number, his genius shines forth, and his treatment son,” by H. Montgomery, Esq., author of Life 
of Mr. Micawber, a character he evidently delights | of Gen. Taylor. 

in, is capital. Avslight tinge of exaggeration may _ Messrs. F iRTH, Ponp & Co. have recently pub- 
be discovered ; but the notion is so perfect that the | lished the following brilliant and popular compo- 
distortion only heightens the effect, which is much | Sitions for the piano, by W. V. Wallace: “ Melo- 


' 


like Buck-tone’s acting, so perfectly true in con- | 
ception, that exaggeration is but a monstrous’ 
enlargement of the idea. Micawber is one of 
those many types of a class that this great author 
has embalmed for constant inspection.” 

The North British Review, in an article on the 
Literary Profession, has theze reflections on an 
economical use of vitality among writers: “ Lite- 
rary men are sad spendthrifts, not only of their 
money, but of themxelves. At an age when 
other men are in the possession of vigorous facul- 
ties of mind and strength of body, they are often 
used-up, enfeebled, and only capable of effort 
under the influence of strong stimulants. If a 
man has the distribution of his own time—if his 
literary avocations are of that nature that they 
can be followed at home—if they demand only 
continuous effort, there is no reason why the 
waste of vital energy should be greater in his case 
than in that of the follower of any other learned 
profession. A man soon discovers to what 
extent he can safely and profitably tax his powers. 
To do well in the world he must economize himself 
no less than his money. Rest is often a good invest- 
ment. A writer at one time is competent to do twice 
as well as at another ; and if his leisure be well em- 
ployed, the few hours of labor will be more pro- 
ductive than the many, at the time ; and the facul- 
ty of labor will remain with him twice as long. 
Rest and recreation, fresh air and bodily exercise, 
are essential to the author, and he will do well 
never to neglect them. But there are professional 
writers who cannot regulate their hours of labor, 
and whove condition of life it is to toil at irre- 
gular times and in an irregular manner. It is 
difficult, we know, for them to abstain from using 
themselves up prematurely. Repeated paroxysms 
ot fever wear down the strongest frames; and 


fever, between excitement and exhaustion of the 
mind. We would counsel all publie writers to 
think well of the best means of economizing 
themselves—the best means of spending their time 
off duty. Rest and recreation, properly applied, 
will do much to counteract the destroying in- 
fluences of spasmodic labor at unseasonable hours, 
and to ward off premature decay. But if they 
apply excitement of one kind to repair the ravages 
of excitement of another kind, they must be con- 
tent to live a life of nervous irritability, and to 
grow old before their time.” 


= 
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ie Peruvienne, varie ;’ “ Souvenir de Lima;” 
“ La Zephyr, Nocturne.” ‘These will be found no 
less interesting than the favorite “ Lurline,” and 
other pieces, by the same facile composer. 
The same publishers have also issued a tenth 
edition of “ Nelly was a Lady,” by the author of 
“ My Brudder Gum,” “ Nelly Bly,” &c., composi- 
tions in the department of the musical art known 
as the Ethiopian. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 14TH TO THE 29TH JULY. 


Alacoque (M. M.)—The Life of the Venerable Mother 
Margaret Mary Alacoqne, Religions of the Order of the 
Visitation. V. 1.1, fep @vo. pp. 398. cloth, 4s, Aristotie, 
—A Selection from the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle ; 
containing «a Delineation of the Moral Virtues: with 
Notes, and an [ntroductory Di<xcourse. By William Fitz- 
gerald, M.A. 8vo pp. 208 (Dublin). cl. 7s. 6d. Bible.— 
The Annotated Paragraph Bivle ; contsining the Old and 
New Testaments according to the Authorized Version. ar- 
ranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms ; with Explana- 
tory Notes, &c Part 1, The Peutateuch; with 2 maps 
and 2 engravings. Super royal 8vo. pp. 2/6, sewed, 3s, 
Etliou .E.)—Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer Elli- 
ott; with an Abstract of his Politics By his son-in-law, 
John Watkins. Post 8vo. pp. 280, cl 7s. tid Farr (E.)~ 
The Manual of Geography. Physical and Politicn|, pro- 
fusely ilustested, for the Use of Schoolx and Families. 





Gospels combined ; or, the Lite of Our Lord and 8. vieur 
Jesus Christ, as narrated by the Four Evangeli-te ; being 
a Chronological Arrangement of the Gospels according to 
Matthew. Mark. Luke. and Joha. 1!2mo. pp. 376. cloth, 
4s 6d.; roun, 6s. Hearts in Mortmain and Cornelia, 
Post 8vo. pp. 466. cl. 108. Johnston (G.)—An Intreduc- 
tion te Conchology ; or. Elements of the Natural History 
of Molluscous Animals. By George Johnston. 8vo. 

622, cloth. 21s. Jones (HA. 6.)—On Animal Chemistry tn 
its relation to Stomach and Renal Diseases, &e By H. 
Rence Jones &8vo. pp. 150. cloth, 6s. Jukes (J. B )—A 
Sketch of the Physical Structure of Australia so far as it 
is at present known. By J. Beete Jukes. 8vo. pp. 104, 
cloth, 6s. Leon (J. A )—The Art of Manufacturing and 
Refining Sugar. including the Manufacture and Revivifi- 
cition of Animal Charcoal ; with an Atlas illustrative of 
the Machinery and Buildings. By John A. Leon  tmyp, 


many a literary man is compelled to live a life of| "tic. pp 58. 14 plates, cloth. £3, 3s. Rae (J )—Nuaerative 


of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Rea in 1846- 
7. By John Rie, Hudson Bay Company's Service. With 
dan Appendix of Natural History, containing a List of 
Mammatia Birds, and Fishes. elas-fied by J. E. und G. R, 
Gray, Exqrs.; Plants. by Sir W. Hooker; and Geology. by 
J Tennant. E-q. 8vo. pp, 248, with 2 large maps, ci 10s, 
Romadge (F. H.)—The Cursbility of Consunsption - 

the Reprint of a Series of Papers, presenting the mast pro- 
minent nnd important practical points in the Diagnosis, 
Prognosis, and Treatmevt of the Disease. By Frincis H. 
Ramadge, MD. 8vo. pp. €8, sewed. Is. Ruins of Sacred 
and Historic Lands. !2mo. pp. 406. cl. 3+. Gd. Bchtesin- 
ger (M.)—The War in Hungary in 1848-49. Ry Maz, 
Schlesinger. Trans by John Edward Taylor. Edited,with 
Notes and Introduction, by Francis Pulgsky, 8vo. cl. 2is. 
Trotlope (T. A.)—Imprexsions of a Wanderer in Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and Spain. By T. Adolphus Trol- 
lope. Past &vo. pp. 412, cloth, Mis. 6d. Vasari (6.)— 


Lives af the most eminent Painters, Scul and Archi- 
tecta, Translated from the Italian of Gi asari, with 
Notes and Iiustrations ch’ from. various 


for Nos. 141, Commentators. By Mrs. Jonathan PA ory 


Wordsworth — ; or 
By William Wordsworth. 8yo. po 228, cloth, l4s 





By Edward Far. 12imo. wp. 266, boards, 3s. Four (‘The)- 
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~ Medical Text-Books.. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pettich ug and have to the Trade, the following 
wable TERT BOOKS. in the Various 
Departments of Medical Science. 


egg 


sear ie oe 

auaipy = s Seckae by Leidy. 2 vols: S¥o. 

c 

Smith oy jevsnnrte Atlas. 1} vol. 8vo. 
Wiison's A 1 vol. 8vo 250 cuts. 
Wilson's Tuessew 1 vol. 1Zino, 
Horton's United States Dissector. 1 vol. Imo, 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Dunglison’s Phys 2 vols. Bvo. 472 cuts. 
Se Haman Physiology. 1 vol. Avo. 314 iMustra- 


peutér’s Hiethonts. 1 vol. 8vo. 
wb cha mare 1 vol. 12mo0. 
and Bowman's Physiology. 1 vol. 8vo. 158 cuts. 


PATHOLOGY. 
Williams's Principies. 1 vol. 8vo, 
Vogel's Pathological Anatumy. | vol. 8vo. colored plates. 


PRACTICE. 


son's Practice. ty Ste. 

ha Ang 1 vo’ 

ee Se Medicine. 4 vols. Svo. 
jpman’s Lectures. 2 vols Svo. 


Benedict’s Chapman. | vol. 8vo. 
SURGERY. 

Liston and Matters Surgery. 1 vol. Svo. 216 euls. 

it's Surgery. 1 vol. 8vo. 193 cuts 

jse’s Surgical Anatomy, tp. dio. 60 colored plates. 
Chelias's Surgery. 5 a ost ‘hen en 

Ferguson's Operative Surgery. 1 vo. 274 cuts. 

Miller's Principles of Sure. 1 vol. Bvo. 
Miller's Practice of Surgery 1 vol. 8vo. 
Mauray‘s Dental Surgery. 1 vol, 8vo. plates. 


Pt. xc ~ . Fvel. Tan. 123 cuts, mn 
aciise’s Surgica tom perial quarto, 
spleadid colured plates. gerald . ™ 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. 


tes aed Materia Medica. 2% vols. 8vo_183 cuts. 
“s Materia Medica. 2 vols. 8vo. 300 cuts. 
Royle’s Materia Medica. 1 vol 8vo. 98 cuts. 
ison on New 1 vol. 8vo, 
am and Griffith's Dispensatory. 


Ellis's Medical Formulary. 1 vol. 8vo. 

i Redwood, and Proctor’s Pharmacy. 
amine! 's Medical Botany. 1 vol. 8v.. 350 cuts. 

onan’ 's Universal Formulary. 1 vol. Svo. 


OBSTETRICS. 


Meigs's Obstetrics 1 vol. 8vo. cats. 
Churchill’s Midwi 1 Val. Sve. cuts. 
Rausbotham's Midw ery. i vol. 8vo. plates. 


Wees's Midwitery 
phe 12mo. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


ith‘s Pangriion? vol. 
Lee's Clinical tia 1 vul. royal 12mo. 


DISEASES OF WOMEN ayp CHILDREN. 
Meigs on Females. 1! vol. 8vo. 
Dewees 


on Females. 1 vol svo. 
Ashwell on a. 1 vol. S¥o. 
Columbat on Fematies. | vol. &vo. 


1 vol. 
Churchill on Females. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Condie on Children. 1 v4. Bvo. 

Dewees on Children. 1 vol. Bvo. 


est on Children | vol. 8yvo. 
Sam coannene 1 vol. 8vo. 





CHEMISTRY. 
Neary tiedical Cucatenny a Just ready 
Gardust’s Medient Chemistry. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Bowman's Pract'cal C 1 vol. 12mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Oh Aare Jurisprudence. 
ee Travels. 
Tenieces. itediea! Vetionny. iit gation. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Hobtyn's Medical Dictionary. 
Neill & Sauith’ ® Anatytiea! Gompoed or at all the Branches 
of Med and Surgery, for Suadeats. 1 vol. 12wo. 
vith 350 woodcuts. a3lw 
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JNO. CMI NETON’S 
CATALOGUE 
“OF CURIOUS, bi AND USEFUL 


Part 2, which, Se year 
and ‘still available, may be obtained on ap- 


plication. 
( List continued ) 
Furstins concordantia libroram veteris Testamenti, He- 
braice et Chaldaice. 3 vols. fol. $20; Lips. 1840. 
F 's Pebpnaecion Unveiled, 2 vols, 8vo. boards, 


50; Lond. 18 
Fuller (‘. \Chaveh Britain, of the University 
of Cambridge, &c alt. $16: Lond. v. y. 


Polybe, trad par faite: commentaire Folard,7 
vols. 4to, calf gilt, $12; Amst. 1753. ad 


“— a's ty History of Norway, fol. half calf, 
eb de Langue Romaine. avec le 
Supplement, 3 vols. 8vo. $6 25; Paris, 1608-20 


Scott —Wav Novels, ieee. a 48 vols. 12mo. ‘palf bd 
calf, richly gilt, $70; Edinb 


me?! Ny ahaa i as Gaedilictine 4 vols. fol. half calf, 
; Lond. 1735. 
= ha Xenophonteum, 4 vols. 8vo. boards, $8 ; 


ay ny atias deonqnennin 


Emimsey to Ja Translated ~ 

Ogilby, Solita. $3 ie Load. 1 aa . 

Medicorum Grecorum op ra Grec. et Lat. ed. i viz. 
Dioscorides, 29 


Galenus, Hippocrates, Areteus, 
8vo. bas, $35; Lips, 1821, et an, a rent 

Attias to Alison's History of Eu 
ston, with Vocabulary of Mil ag og 
cloth, $16; Edinb. 1848. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 56 portraits, 2 vols- 
roy. 8¥o. mor. gut extra, $19; Oxford, 1843. 

bee = abe Complete Herbal, colored plates, are half calf, 

> Lond. 1842. “ 

Pant —Voyages dans les deux oceans Atlantique et 
Pacifique, plates, roy. 8vo. $5; Paris, 1849. 

Fieurs xu Gai Scavoir autrement dites Lois d'amour, 3 
vols, royal Svo. halt calf, $7; Paris, 1824. 


JNO. PENINGTON, 
a3i it South Fifth street. Philadelphia. 


The Medical Examiner, August, 1850. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 
Have Just Pabli<hed 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER tit RECORD 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 
Volume V1, No. 8, New Series, for August, 1850. 
CONTENTS: 
Original Communie»tions—On Acclimation, by Philip 
C. William, M.D., of Winchester, Va. 
aes of Silver in Epidemic Dysentery, by Lew Sius- 
ser, M.D. 
Cuse of Arrested Mascular Development, by P. K. Han- 
tington, MD " 
Dave of Lactation in a Male, by C. W. Horner, M.D. 
lugraphical Notices.—Southern Medical Reports, edited 
by eb. D. Fenner, M.D 
Essays on Poerperal Fever, and other diseases peculiar 
to Women, edited by Fleetwocd Churchill, M.D, 


EDITORIAL. 
Recigoution of Prof, Dudley. 
ation 
Visit of 
Resignation of Prof. Mott. 
Baltimore Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Removal of Ovarian Tunwr. 





Deaths io Philadelphia from June 92d to July 20th, 1850. 
Reported by Mr James Aiken Meigs, Student of Medicine. 
RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Surgery. Oo te Woands of the Throat, laying 
open the CE<ophagus— a sw, oh 
poh econ = ot of by means of Lane's 


Knife made by Sa 
wie Nesiet Onno nee . notwithstand 


vious severe injry wo the Organe Concerned in 
" Medicine. 


Pathology snd Practice of .—Continued suc- 
te tomele Promoting ong Destenes ow. 

‘apeworm 

Case of “ White Blood.” 


Chemistry —On the Changes which Ether, p Alone, 
and bodies of a sigmijar constitution suffer when trken 
into the Circulation. By Charlies W. Wright, M.D., of 


Cincinnati. 


Materin Medica and Therapeutics.—Method of Depriv- 
ay Daiser « ol its Bitterness 
ERMS —Three omer Pet one annum, or. for four dollars 
piid in advance, Kanking’s Half Yearly Abstract will be 
farnished in addition. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
a3i tf N. W. corner Foyrth and Chestout sts. 







he. Sacred Kal: 
A Gift-Book for all Srnsons. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
And containing 
Nine Splendid Steel Engravings, 
Large Super-royal 8vo. 
spot (Just Ready. 
NEW BOOK OF STORIES FOR 

THE YOUNG. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


Square 16mo. 
COLORED PLATES. 


LITTLE BLACK PONY. 
By Mrs. MOODIE. 
Square 16mo. 
COLORED PLATES. 


STRATAGEMS ; 

O8, THE EFFECTS OF FALSEHOOD. 
By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
Square 16mo. 
COLCGCRED PLATES. 

T. K. COLLINS, Jr., 


8. E. corner of Sixveenth and Arch streets, 


a3l 2 PHILADELPHIA. 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 329, 12} Cts. 


CONTENTS. 
Emerson, New York Kecorder. 





1. Montaigne and 
2 Fletcher and Milton. Ladies’ 
3. Condorcet, Review. hapa 
4. Maurice Tiernay, Vi.-VUl, Dublin University 


Ma 
5. The armonic Organ, Samuel A. Eliot. 
Poetay : Christuns- Day in the Bush ; Words for Music. 
Snort “Eaeas Pomel oe a Parrot; ee 
Bh Depth »pean Seas; Rescue agara ; 
rag bee al Vessels of War; ‘ Exhibition of 1851 ; 
Death of Mr. Jumes Sinith ; Peace Congtess; Lamar. 
tine ; Horse balloon ; Hume on America. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
Boston, 





& Lo., sold by DEW & DAVENPORT, 
‘Tribune New York. a3i it 
JUST PUBLISHED 
On Tuesday, Ar Oth, the following new and valua- 
bie Work, 430 pp. 12me.—bound in cloth of sheep: 


A VOYAGE "ROUND THE WORLD: 
History of the Oregon Mission, 


And Notes of Several Years’ Residence on the Plains, 
bordering the Pacific Uceun : 

Comprising an account «f interesting Sages among 
the Indians West of the Rocky A ad 
added a full Description of Uregon Territory, its 
igion ; designed for the benefit of 

; By Rev. Gerzaves 
jee fate Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


GE a DEKBY & CO., Publishers, to whom all orders 
should be addressed. an3i 3t 


Bohn’s Popular Libraries. 


Just Received, 
THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CLASSICAL 
SERIES, viz: 


HOKACE. 


Translated by Suart. Revised by T. A. > sespauamaia 
ee ae Ce int 





LODGE’S ‘PORTRAITS, 


Volume VIil., which Completes the 
Also, a ae pe of 
HU 


MROLDT'S C. 
HUMBOLDT’S VIEWS 3 OF Nat RE. 1 vol. 
BOHN’'S HAND-BOOK OF GAM 1 vol. 


xr or separate volumes of the several 
TEESE Liincttas he ew be furnished ky 





BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


a3] it 204 Broadway. 
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MR. FENIMORE COOPER'S SEA TALES, AND LEATHERSTOCKING SERIES 


Preparing for Immediate Publication, by 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK, 


In 12 volumes, duodecimo, cloth extra, $1 25 each. 


THE CHOICE WORKS OF FENIMORE COOPER 


(THE AUTHOR’S REVISED EDITION), 


Sea Tales. 
THE WATER WITCH. 
TWO ADMIRALS. 
WING AND W,NG. 
*RED ROVER. 
*THE PILOT. 





COMPRISING 


Leatherstocking Series. 
THE DEERSLAYER. 


| THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 


*THE WAYS OF THE HOUR—* THE SPY. 


(Those marked with * are already published). 


Arrangements having been made for the speedy publication of the above Volumes of Mr. Cooper’s works, embracing his standard and choicest 
productions, the volumes will be issued at brief intervals. 


THE PIONEERS. 
THE PATHFINDER. 
THE PRAIRIE, 


“ A new and elegant edition of Cooper's works. If it be confined to a judicious selection from the writings of this author, it will form a series of which every American may 


be proud.” — Providence Journal. 


“A new and elegant edition of Cooper's world-renowned novels, which have been translated into many of the languages of Europe, will not be an unwelcome publication 


to his countrymen.” — Boston Transcript. 


“ The extraordinary success which has attended Mr. Putnam's enterprise in publishing an elegant, uniform edition of Washington Irving’s works, has induced him to under- 
take, in similar style, the works of the first and best American novelist, J. Fenimore Cooper. The volume before us is the beginning of this new series, and we welcome it with 


a deep-felt and earnest pleasure.”"— Weekly Gazette. 


“In this new edition of the Pilot, which very properly follows the Spy in the handsome republication of these national novels, the author gives a history of its production 


which will doubtless be much more interesting to our readers than anything we could say in respect toa work which has now become a classic.’”’— Holden 





"s Magazine. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


L Illustrated : ¢ ist 
Beranger Illu ge 


Translated by William Young, 
8vo. 

II. Rural Hours: 
Drawings of Birds and Flowers. 


HL The Picturesque 
Bryant. Witha series of highly finished engravings on 


IV. Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Illustrated by nearly Three Hundred exquisite | 
Pann cory liarvey. 8vo. oe mars Dr. iain: cons XIV. A New 


V. Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, Illustrated by Darley. New| 


edition, with additional embellishments. 
VI. The Memorial: an Illustrated Souvenir. 


friends of the late Mrs. Osgood. With splendid illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 


VII. Mental Hygiene; or an Examination of the Intellect and the | 
Passions, with their influence upon Health and Longevity. By Professor W. Sweet | 


12mo. Kevised edition. 
VIII. The Elements of 


ser. 


editiun. 
IX. The World’s Progress: a Dictiona 


tions. ByG.P. Putnam. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, adapted to 
the present state of Analysis, &c. By Prof. Hackley, of Columbia Coll. Revised 


of Dates; or a Record of 
Remarkable Occurrences, Political, Literary, and Scientific, in the annals of ail Na- 


FOR THE SEASON: 





(now ready.) | 


England Tale. 
| XV. New Elements of Geometry. 


Demonstration, and Harmonies. 


Two Hundred of his Lyric Poems,| X. The C st of Florida. By Theodore Irving, Professor of 
th a series of splendid engravings on steel. History and Belles Lettres in the Free Academy. New and revised edition, cor- 
rected, with notes, and illustrations from various recent sources. (In Press.) 
by a ay sens with Twenty finely-colored | X a ad Poems of Beranger. Translated by W. 
oO. oung, Esq vol. 12mo. 
in XII. The Wide, Wide World, as a Child nd it. By Elizabeth 
rete nb Fe yo of : as: By W. C. Wetherell, ing ae, 12mo., fr = y 
PES XIII. Home. By Miss Bremer. Author's Revised Edition. 12mo, 


By Miss Sedgewick. Do. 


In Three Parts —Its Philosophy, 
By Seba Smith. (nearly ready.) 


(now ready-)) ¥ VI. Elements of Differential and Integral Calculus. By Prof. A. E. 


Contributed by the 
12mo. 
Macfarlane. 


Evelyn, Esq. 





Edition. 





(nearly ready.) 





Church. Revised edition 


XVII. The Artist's Chromatic Hand-Book. By J. P. Ridner. 
XVIII. The History of Propellers and Steam Navigation. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


XIX. The Companion: After Dinner Table Talk. 


1 vol. 1&mo. 
XX. The Mechanic: a Biographical Example. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
XXII. The Alhambra. 


1 vol. 
By Robert 


Chetwood 
early ready.) 


With illustrations 


* 
With Portrait of Sydney Smith. ( 


By Washington Irving. Author's Revised 
s 


XXII. Bayard Taylor's Eldorado, Revised and Cheap Edition. 


GEORGE P PUTNAM’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Vl. EUROPE, PAST AND PRESENT. by Dr. Unge- | XV. THT SLAVIC NATIONS: Their Literature, &c. 


I. THE BERBER; or, the Mountaineer of the Atlas. 
ay a Mayo, author of “Kaloolah.” I2mo. cloth, 


iL RURAL HOURS. Bya Lady. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


Ill. MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. By N. Haw- 
thorne. Revised edition, 12mo. cloth, $1. 


IV, TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN LIFE 
(The Autobiography of Goethe). Translated by Parke 
Godwin, Revised edition. 


V. LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER IN EUROPE and 
America. By W.C. Bryant, Esq. 3d edition, 12mo. 
cloth, $1 235. 

VI. ELDORADO ; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. 
tM. Bayard Taylor. 3d edition, with plates, 3 vols. 





VII. SLEEP, Psychologically Considered, &c. 


By Dr. 
Fosgate. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 


witter. i2mo. half bound, $1 50. ’ 


1X. WASHINGTON IRVING'S CONQUEST OF GRA- 
nada. Revised edition, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


X. MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. By N. Haw- 
thorne. 


XI. PROF. DANA’S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. 
New revised edition, 8vo. plates. 


Xtl. PROF. GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 
New revised edition, 8vo. plates. 


XII. WAYS OF THE HOUR. By Fenimore Cooper. 
Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


XIV. DR. SMYTH ON THE UNITY OF THE RACEs, 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 





' 


By Talvi. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


XVI. GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE WORKS. By Prior. 
4 vols., Plates, 12mo. cloth. 





New, Complete, Uniform Edition, 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 
THE WORKS OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


In 14 voiumes 12mo., cloth extra. 
Also, an Edition in sheep extra, $21. 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, New York. 
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GRAY’S POEMS.—ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 


THE PORTICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES W. RADCLIFFE; THE PLATES ENGRAVED BY ALBERT W. GRAHAM. 
Gdited, with a Memoir, 
BY HENRY REED, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In one volume, octavo, bound in scarlet cloth, or in Turkey Morocco, super extra. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Portrait of Gray, by Richardson; Stoke Church ; Sheep’s Bridge, and Eton Playing Fields; Eton College ; Upton Old Church ; 
The Ivy Mantled Tower ; The Manor House, Stoke ; Church Porch, Stoke. 


With this edition care has been taken to give it greater completeness than any which has hitherto appeared either in this country or in England ; and it will be found to contain 
many poems and fragments which have thus far remained scattered. In point of artistic and mechanical execution, every department will be of the highest order of excellence. 


New Editions of the Poetical Works of Longfellow and Willis, Illustrated, 


WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


Successor to E. L. Carey, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND 


PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 


Our FOREIGN Stock is much larger now than it has ever before been, and it is constantly being increased by new and valuable importations. 
We have just Published a 


CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


Which we will send gratuitously to those who may desire it (postage to be prepaid). 














a3i 2t 

















By a recent arrangement with Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAITE & CO., and E. H. BUTLER & CO., we are prepared to supply 
the Trade with their Publications at their Lowest Casu Prices. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 
a24 tf 


ss, ati «Solna ese BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NINETEENTH | HOGAN & THOMPSON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Cincinnati Trade Sale, (7° "iat Faun AUGUST.—No. CCXI. 


é CONTENTS. 
OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES,* BOOK- ’ 1. The Gifts of Science to Art 2. Scenes from an Ar- 
BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, ke, Regnault 8 Chemistry. iiyeneters Guaman’ fee it Galena Ei 
To commence on rr ae the rg Aa an yt ce hag 
Tuesday, October 15th, 1850. Cours Elementaire de Chemie, | chs Xi" The Pasenge of the Rhine.” 6. Glengarifle, 
A usage des facultés des Etablissements d’En- | By John Anster, L.L. D. 7. Our Portrait Gallery. No. LIX. 





























. a : |—Lord Gough. With an Etching. 8. Latter-day Poets. 
: seignment Secondaire des Ecoles Normales, _| 9. Andrew Carson's Money : aStory of Gold. 10. Thoughts 
Books, Btereatype Pintce, Bookblnders” Stock, Statonery, et des Ecoles industrielles. |im the Woodlands. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 11. Ho- 
. g's . : | race to Aristius Fascus. mimer me. I "s 
&c., to be sold according to Par M. V. REGNAULT, | Ceylon. 
Former Rules and Regulations. Inginieur en Chef des Bins, Pentece. aa Cultige de 83! it DEXTER & BROTHER, Agents, Ann St. 
: France. et a l'école Polytechnique ; Mem de = 
aie advances mude on receipt of goods when 1’ Académie des Sciences, Correspondant | “ 
\. Académie ’ \ 
C. 8S. WOODRUFF, eatery no 
Trade Sale Rooms, The above Work on Chemistry holds the first rank in 
Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut st. (Up Stairs). | Europe. " 3 See ~ — —— ee pase 7 
ence, av the most beautifully illustrated vor HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
P.. ree poh ae Seek Trade. o4ge | Kind that has yet been published. Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
eee Se . No pains or expense will be spared by the Publishers in | ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
\ ‘ producing the Translated Edition, and it will be issued as | His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
ROBE RT CRA IGHEAD early as possible. orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
, most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
PRINTER HOGAN & THOMPSON, years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
v7 > 30 North Fourth street, to give satisfaction ae = ~ ma Gon him with their 
le . ton 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. Panapeurst. | "yoda vice ‘New York. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 





BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have in Press and will shortly publish the following works : 


) 
A SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 


Pror. BOYD’S Eprrion or MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with Copious Notes, Explanatory 
and Critics}, and elegantly illustrated with Martin's celebrated illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, in various bindings. 
Ditto, ditto, 1 vol. 12mo. without illustrations. 


+,* The notes of this Edition will be found to embrace, besides much other matter, all that is excellent and worth 
preservation in the critical papers of Addison upon the Poem, and in the netes that are found in the London editions 
of Newton, Todd, Brydges, and Stebbing. comprehending also some of the richest treasures of learned and ingenious 
criticism which the Pursdise Lost has called into existence, and which have hitherto been scattered through the pages 
of many volumes of Reviews and Miscellaneous Literature ; and these have been so arranged and modified as to illus- 
trate the several parts of the Poem to which they relate. In the notes are incorporated also, in illustration of the 
text, some of the most interesting particulars relating to the life and character of the author. 


IL. 


A DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, by Mrs. Ellet, author of Women of the 
Revolution, | vol. 12mo. 


*,* This isa new work, entirely different from the Women of the Revolution, by the same author. It embraces a 
complete outline of the History of the American Revolution, but illustrates more a the Domestic History of 
that eventful period In this respect it is absolutely an original contribution to American History, and will be found 
to be interesting as a book for general reading, suited for private and public libraries, and as a class book for reading in 
schools. 

Il. 


REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS, containing an authenticated biography of Daniel Webster, 
and an account of the most interesting scenes that have occurred in the Senate of the United States, embracing a 
description of Webster's controversy with om the Nullification Question, &c. 1 Vol. 12mo., with a fine steel 
engraving of Daniel Webster, by C. W. Marsh, Esq. 


IV. 


NEW BOOKS 


Just Published by 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 


No. 14 Norru Fovrru strser, 
PHILADELPHIA. ° 


Dr. Mitchell’s New Work 
ON MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 


tics, with ample illustrations of PRACTICE in all the 
departments ef Medical Science, and very copious 
Notices of Toxicology ; suited tothe wants of Medi- 
cal Students and Practitioners. By Thomas D. Mit- 
chell, A.M.,M.D., Professor, &c., &c., &c. In one vo- 
Jume octavo. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Hazen’s New Speller and Definer. 
THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 


With the Structures of the Langu»ge Systematically 
arranged for Exercises in applying Words on the 
principles of Hozen’s Practical Grammar. By Ed- 
ward Hazen, A.M., Author of the Symbolical Spelling 
Book, &c., &c. 
Tracy's New Arithmetic. 

AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, Con:' 
taming extensive Exercises on the Slate, By wv. 
Tracy, A.M., Principal of Classical Institute, N. Y. 


Tracy's Scientific and Practical Arithmetic. 
|A SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL ARITH- 


metic, containing new and improved Rules for the 
Application of Numbers. By C. Tracy, A.M. 





IN PRESS: 


THE IRIS; 


A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [lluminations 
and Steel Engravings, executed in the best style of 
the Art. 

EDITED BY 





THE PSALMS, Translated and Explained by J. A. Alexander, Professor in the Theological Sethi- 
nary at Princeton. Vol, 2. 


V. 

INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, being a popular view of the Geography and History, Government, 
Manners, Customs, Literature, and Religions Observances of that Ancient Country, by Rev. F. De W. Ward, late 
Missionary to India, 1 vol. 12mo., with map and numerous illustrations. 

VI. 
THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT, or an Account of the Origin and Practice of Monkery 


among Heathen Nations, its Passage into the Church, and some wonderful Stories of the Fathers concerning the | 


ve Monks and Hermits, by Rev. Henry Ruffner, D.D., LL. D., late President of Washington College, Va., 
1 vol. 12mo. 
VIL. 


CHRISTIANITY REVIVED IN THE EAST, being a History of the Great Religious Reforma- 


tion in Armenia, with an Account of the Sufferings and Persecutions of the Early Missionaries and Converts, by 
Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary to Constantinople. 1 vol. 12mo. 


VIII. 


NEW WORK BY N. P. WILLIS. 


LIFE HERE AND THERE, or Sketches of Society and Adventure at far-apart times and places, 
by N. P. Willis, 1 vol. 12mo., uniform with People I Have Met, and Rural Hours. 


IX. 
THE LILY AND THE TOTEM, or the Huguenots in Florida, by W. Gilmore Simms, 1 vol. 
mo. 


xX 


THE REIGN OF ISABELLA, the Catholic Queen of Spain, or the 2d vol. of Queens of Spain, 


by Mrs. George, 1 vol. 12mo., with portrait. 
*,* This work has been republished by Bentley of London, edited by Miss Pardoe. 


XI. 
GRAHAM, or Youth and Manhood, a Romance, by the author of Talbot and Vernon, 1 vol. 12mo. 
*,* [visa tale of Passion and deep romance. No one who commences it can lay itdown without reading it through. 


The scene is laid in a great variety of places and thus produces a strong local interest. Real personages like General 
Jackson and Bolivar xre made to play an important part in the developmentof the plot. It has more ability than any 


, 


Proressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 
The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
| country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 
| spare no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 
| ble Gift Book of the season. a3 tf 


| NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I. 

ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE;; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 

Il. 
| JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols. of the London 
Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. 
It. 
THE NAG'S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 














Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Kebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


v. 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 


Vi. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready.) 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


Vil. 

THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
paritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 


original novel recently issued from the American press. Its rapid sale is certain. Its author is a person of decided Mee 


genius, and well versed in the human heart. 
XII. 


MEDICAL DELUSIONS, by Worthington Hooker, M.D., author of Physician and Patient, 


1 vol, 12mo0 


*,* This work has just received the prize from the Fisk Fund, in Rhode Island, and is now for the first time pub- 


lished (if ready). 
XIII. 


AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, Revised, Enlarged, and Improved, being a Practical 
Exposition of Pathology, Therapeutics, Surgery, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, on Reformed gyre wero a 


Beach, M.D., in 3 vols, illustrated by 300 colored engravings. 


DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiang,” ‘ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 


Ix. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 

plete Directi for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being » Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Jtth 
edition. greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 

A. HART (cate Carey anp Harr), 
jy6 tf Publisher, Philade!phia. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD 


THE INTERNATIONAL: 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


COMPRISING 
I. SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH REVIEWS AND JOURNALS, 
Il. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, &c. 
Ii. THE MOST POPULAR SERIAL ROMANCES. 
IV. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


V. CORRESPONDENCE. 


VI. OBITUARIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
Vil. FINEST PASSAGES OF NEW WORKS. 


THIS MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF THE SPIRIT OF THE WORLD embraces the spirit 
of the Frencu and German as well as of Exetisu and American periodicals, and will be found of 
all Magazines the richest in the really valuable as well as in the amusing. The second number, con- 
taining one hundred and forty-four pages, with illustrations, contains with others the following 

. ARTICLES. 


GERMAN CRITICISM OF ENGLISH FEMALE RO- 
MANCE WRITERS. 

MARGARET FULLER, MARCHESA D’OSSOLI, Es- 
TIMATE OF HER Works anv Genius, sy E. A. Por, 
Poem veow ner Deata. sy G. P. R. James. 

HIGH PRICES TO ARTISTS OF THE OPERA. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA.—Fraser's 
Magszine. 

THE AUTHOR OF “TON: A Broecrapmicat Srerca 

THE SERF OF POBEREZE.—HUousehold Words. 

THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. Parts 1. anv 11.— 
Dublin Cee Magazine. 

WOMEN AND LITERATURE IN FRANCE, 

LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL —The Times. 

MEMORIES OF MISS JANE PORTER: wita Two 
Enxnaravines.—The Art Journal. 

SUMMER VACATION.—Tue Fovurta Canto oF 
Worpswortn’s Postaumovus Porm. 

THE IVORY MINE.—Conciupep. 

A MIGHTIER HUNTER THAN NIMROD.—Household 
Words. 

LIFE OF LEDRU ROLLIN.—Praser’s Magazine. 

LIFE OF GENERAL GARRIBALDL 

CRIME, IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 

THE THEATRE IN RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

DEATH'S JEST BOOK: THE FOOL'S TRAGEDY. 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 

WASHINGTON IRVING AND THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The Albion. 
A LESSON IN LIFE —Eliza Cook's Journal. 
DUST. on Uettness Reveemen.—Household Words. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY.—Do, 

THE OLD CHURCHYARD TREE.—Do. 

GREECE AND TURKEY.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

DEATH AND SLEEP: rrom tue German or Kacmma- 
curr.—Ladies’ Companion. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF ATHENS.— De Vere. 
THE NEW CHANCELLOR, SIR THOMAS WILDE. 
NUMISMATIC ARCHAOLOGY. 
THE CSIKOS OF HUNGARY.—Max Schlesinger. 
PRESENT RELIGION OF PERSIA.—Lieut. Colonel 
Chesney. 
THE DUKE OF QUEENSBURY.—Barke’s Aristocracy. 
DECAY OF GREAT FAMILIES.—Do, 
THE SPANISH SENATE.—Clarke’s Guzpacho. 
THE KANASZ —Max Schlesinger. 
THE WILD HUSSAR OF HUNGARY. 
A PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL.—By J. T. Fretps. 
WORDSWORTH'S NEW POEM.—The Examiner. 
LETTER FROM SAVAGE LANDOR.—Do. 
JURISPRUDENCE OF THE MOGULS.—Spectator. 
PEASANT LIFE IN GERMANY. 
REMINISCENCES OF SARGENT 8S. PRENTISS. By 
‘T. B. Tuorre.—Spirit of the Times. 
CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE.—Household Words. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, AS A STATESMAN AND AS 
A MAN OF LETTERS.—Southern Lit. Mess. 
A NEW PROPHET IN THE EAST.—Atheneum. 
COOLING A BURNING SPIRIT.—De Vere. 
KILLING A GIRAFFE.—Cumming’s Adventures. 
THE VETERAN KOLOMBESKI.—Galignani. 
ANECDOTE OF LORD BROUGHAM. 
ORIGINAL POETRY: 
A Retrospect, by Hermann.—A Horoscopg, by Mrs. 
E. Oakes Smith.—Fatenpsuir. by William C. Richards. 
—Tue Bacance or Lirs, by Herma, 
SELECTED POETRY. 
AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 
THE FINE ARTS. 
RECENT DEATHS. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Terms: Subscription for the Year, $3 00 ; by the Number, 25 cents, 





THE INTERNATIONAL will hereafter be issued only in MONTHLY NUMBERS. 


The Proprietors 


are led to this decision by the large excess of the demand for the monthly over that for the weekly 
parts, and by the consideration that they will be enabled very much to improve the work by means 
which are precluded by its weekly publication. The success of the work is no longer questionable. 
Its present circulation exceeds by more than five thousand the highest estimate they made for its 
second month. They will endeavor, by the industrious application of every means in their power, to 
render it in all respects the most valuable and attractive periodical Miscellany published in the 


United States. ST RING ER & TONWSEND, 


a Publishers, 222 Broadway. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


New and Complete Edition. 





SOHN W.ORR, 


(> SS pa sale“ 
Engravers Wood) 


——— 





TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 
Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 


after the receipt of the volume of supplemen 
Poems now in the London press, iad 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all ite branches, at his old place, 75 Nassaw Srreer, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


J. W. ORR, In one volume 8vo. 
adt 75 Nassau st., New York. PuiLapetrmia, June 27, 1850. 





jy13 3m 


[Aug 31. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order, 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 18. 

KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabeln. 8te. Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

v. SCHUBERT, G. H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebicte 
der innern Seelenkunde ae, Acie, $1 75. 


THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der Konige. Erklirt. Nebst- 
einem Anhage: das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Tempel, mit drei ts oy Tafein, $2 50. 

ZIMMERMANN, C. arte von Syrien und Palaestina, 
Erste Hilfte, Paldstina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Blatter, $5, 

MAURER. Commentarius grammaticus historicus criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V.. $2 50. 

This fourth velame (concluding the work) is ready 
for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. I.—11[. 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with ane or Arabic figures on the back), will be at- 
tended to eee. . 

HEYSE. Handwérte h der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung, Biegung und Fiigung der WGrter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande, $8. 

"Gate F. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 





Unterhaltungen iiber Erziehung und Unterricht fir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde. Sewed, $1 25. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopadische Darstellung 
der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1—4 vol. 


| STIFTER, Adatbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 

| WACKERNAGEL,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 
| Gesammelt, $1. 

| {3 Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
| of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli- 
leants Also Catalogues of the TaeoLoetcat and Puito- 





| Lo@tcaL publications of Germany in 1849. je29 uf 
Just Published. 
Prof. Davies’ Logic and Utility of 
Mathematics. 


WITH THE BEST METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Explained and Illustrated. 
Price $1 25. 


This Work will be valued by every good Teacher and 
Student in Mathematics. 


A. 8S. BARNES & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 51 John Street, New York 





In Press. 
A COLLEGE SYSTEM 
OF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In 3 vols.8vo By W. H.C. Bartlett Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
J — Military Academy of the United States at West 
nt. 


jy 20tf Vol. I. will be ready in August. 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. 


HE SUBSCRIBER is now ready to receive orders for 
——s. Books and Sta at the FALL 
TRADE SALES. The advantage to of the Trade 
who are not able to attend themselves, he = will be 
couneat, and that he may receive their accord- 
ngly. 
Terms.—On all purchases to the amount of $500, or 
less, 5 per cent. ; over that amount, 3 per cent. 


CHARLES RB. NORTON, 





71 Chambers Street, Irving House, New York. 
REFERENCES. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Bangs, Brother & Co. James Munroe & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
P. Putoam. Crosby & Nichols. 





GP. 
iy 27 8t 
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REGULAR NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


PPA AD POD OOOO 


Tat CATALOGUE of this Sale, which embraces the most extensive variety of desirable Stock ever offered at a Trade Sale, is now ready 
for delivery to the Trade. The Sale will occupy two entire weeks, commencing with the BOOKS, 


On Monday Morning, September 9th, 1850, 


AT 8 O’CLOCK, 


With the valuable Invoices of Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co., Baker & Scribner, E. C. & J. Biddle, E. H. Butler & Co., Cady & Burgess, Masters, Smith & Co., Munroe & 
Franeis, &e., &e. This day’s Sale will also include the very targe Invoices of LAW BOOKS from Messrs. Lirtte & Brown, T. & J. W. Jounson, G. & C. Merriain, 
Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., J.8. Voorhies, and others, comprising the largest assortment of valuable Law Books heretofore offered. 


On Tuesday Morning, September 10th, 


The Sale commences with the immense contribution of Messre. HARPER & BROTHERS, the most valuable List they have yet offered, including their choicest Publica- 
tions. The extensive Invoices of Messrs. Greeley & McElrath, Crissy & Mirkiey, A. Hart, Henry C. Baird, Barrington & Haswell, Ensign, Thayer & Co., and others, will 


yee On Wednesday Morning, September 11th, 


Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S Invoice will be the first in order, followed by the lists of Messrs. LEA & BLANCHARD, Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., John C, Riker, C, M. Saxton, and others, forming a choice collection of the most salable Publications. 


Thursday, September 12th. 


This day's sale is unusually rich and attractive, embracing the extensive contributions of Messrs. A. C. Goodman & Co., H. F. Anners, Hogan & Thompson, Hawley, Fuller 
& Co. Wilkins, Carter, & Co.. Gould, Kendall & Lincoin, E H. Fletcher, Lewis Colby, Tappan, Whittemore & Mason, Crocker & Brewster, G. P. Putnam, Hopkins, Bridgman 
& Co., John Ball, E. Walker, John Locken, Crosby & Nicholls, and others. 


Friday Morning, September 13th. 


The sale will commence with the Publications of Messrs. Lindsay & Biakiston, embracing their entire list, and the popular School Book Invoices of Messrs. M. H. New- 
man & Co., Mason & Law, 8. Babcock, Phinney & Co.,W J. Hamersley, Pratt, Woodford & Co., Cooledge & Bro., Andrus, Gauntiett & Co., Sanborn & Carier, Roberts B. Col- 
lins, Mills, Crandall & Moseley, J. W. Prentiss & Co., &c. The contributions of Messrs. Mussey & Co., Clark, Austin & Co., Stringer & Townsend. Jesper Harding, Derby & 
Miller, James M. Alden, J. 8S. Redfield, W. J. Reynolds & Co., A. Tompkins, Troutmané& Hayes, and many other valuable lists will also be included in this day's sale. 


On Saturday, September 14th, 


The sale will commence with the largest collection of Catholic Publications offered in many years, embracing contributions from Messrs, J. Marphy & Co., H. & C+ 
McGrath, F. Lueas, Jr., D. & J. Sadlier, followed by many choice contributions of desirable and salable Books, including the extensive Invoices of well known and popular 


Publicntions of Messrs. 8. Andrus & Son, Nafis & Cornish, John B. Perry, James Conner & Son, Jas. B. Smith & Co., Samuel Raynor, William Radde, Fowlers & Wells, and 
balance of the Stock of the late firm of Gates, Stedman & Co. 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES will sold on SATURDAY MORNING, at 10 o’clock, without any interruption of the Book Sale. The list embraces many valuable 
Sets of Plates, well worthy the attention of Publishers. 

















SECOND WEEK. 
Monday Morning, September 16th. 


Commencing with the list of Mr. John W. Moore, followed by the extensive invoices of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, James Munroe & Co., the valuable contributions of 
Theological Books of Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, Stanford & Swords, M W. Dodd, the publications of the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, and of the 
New York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, H. Hooker, C. H. Peirce; also, the popular publications of Messrs. Long & Brother, W. F. Burgess, Dewitt & Davenport, &c., 


&c. ; forming a most attractive day's sale. Tuesday, September 1 Vth, 


Will close the sale of Books, being inferior to none in richness and variety, and embracing the Invoices of Messrs. Dunigan & Brother, James French, Willis P. Hazard, Henry 
Perkins. T. K. Collins, Jr, J. & J L. Gihon, Lockwood & Co, C. D. Strong. —a splendid consignment of Eyre & Spottiswoode’s English Bibles, and a choice collection of ENG- 


LISH BOOKS. This departinent of the sale includes many valuable consignments, although from the unusual length of the sale, we are compelled to reserve Mr. Boun’s im- 
mense Invoice for a future day. 


On the Evening of the same day Messts, Holbrooke & Co.'s consignment of superb Engravings will be sold. 


On Wednesday Morning, September 18th, 


Messrs. Leggett & Brothers’ TRADE SALE OF PAPERS will take place at our Sales Room. Their catalogue wil! consist of some 1400 cases of Writing Papers, comprising 
nearly all the kinds manufactured. A separate Catalogue of this Sale will be ready for distribution on Monday, 2d September, and the P.upers will be laid out for examination at 
Messrs. Leggett & Brothers’ Warehouse, 301 Pearl street, on Monday and Tuesday preceding the sale. 


At the conclusion of the above Sale, 


On Wednesday Afternoon, 


The regular Stationery Sale will be commenced with Mr. Arthur Morrell’s consignment of BLANK BOOKS, which is very large, and continued in the order of the Catalogue. 


On Thursday Morning, September 19th, 


The STATIONERY SALE will be continued, commencing with Messrs. H. Jeroliman & Co.’s choice »nd well selected invoice of staple and fancy Stationery, including 
also large consignments from Messrs. Smith & Peters, Samuel! Hart & Co., W. A. Wheeler & Co., R. Bainbridge & Co., and continued during the REMAINING DAYS OF THE WEEK, 
and including also « separate sale of WRITING PAPERS, of which catalogues are now preparing, to be issued in season for distribation. 

The whole sale will be clused on Saturday, the 2ist of September. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue ting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit—on purchases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more 
than $100, four months’ credit, and all purchases less than $100, cash. 


discount of one per cent will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1,000. 


SF" Contributors of Books and Stationery, who have not already furnished their goods, are respectfully and earnestly urged to do so at onre, that they may be in band, as 
far as possible, before the commencement of the sale, thus insuring a prompt delivery to the purchasers, immediately alter. 


BANGS, BROTHER « Co., 204 Broadway. 


adi it 





New Yor, Aveusr 24, 1850. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.. 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE HOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &C. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Epirep sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 
per. Embellished with nine splendid Steel tngravings and Illuminations, and 
vund in various styles—io Turkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 

lin, full gilt, &e, This is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 
the voluines heretofore published. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 


AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Eprrep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published. 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 








PALI YY 


RECENTLY 
SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 
BY 


J. SICKEL, M.D. 


Of the Faculties of Berlin and Paris; Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &c., &c-. 








: Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
, BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
2 d Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. 
; 8vo. cloth, $1 25. 
) THE REBELS; 
OR, BOSTON BEFORE T:£& REVOLUTION. 


By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
Muslin, 75cts.; Paper, 50 cts. 











MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 ets | 


The above is the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of Ons} 
Thousand Doliars, 





























| 
PRIZE TRAGEDY. 


‘COLMAN'S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
| 


THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS ANNUAL, FOR 18351. 


Epirev sy G. S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Illuminations. 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT, FOR 18351. 
Epvitrep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, .< colored Illustrations. 12mo., morucco, extra 
ull gilt. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year 


Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 
OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designs. 16mo., cloth, full gilt. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Epirep sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie, and bound in moroc:o, 
gilt. 


Bound in 

















LIP OIIIOF” 


PUBLISHED. 


No. VIII—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epirep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Eso. 


No. L 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 
Valuable’ Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 


Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


2 vols. J2m0. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50, 


The above popalar Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 
i2mo, cloth. Cheap Edition. 










MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega- 
tional Minister in a New England Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. 
Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 
Bix. A 'Taleof Oldea Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 





























IN PRESS. 


RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of » Philo,” “ Margaret,” &c. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 


CLOPZDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
ledge. One volume Royal 8vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. 


CY 
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FOREIGN AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKSTORE, 


169 FULTON ST., NEW YORK (A FEW DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY). 





P PATLEUIERE. 


Of 219 Regent street, London, and Rue Hautefeuille, Paris. 


Begs to announce that he has opened an establishment at the above address, for the sale of French, German, and English works in the various 
departments of Science (Anatomy, Medicine, Chemistry, Natural History, &c.),a well selected stock of which he now offers to the scientific publie- 


[7 Catalogues, Prospectuses, &c., &c., may be had (gratis) on application. A liberal discount allowed to the Trade. 





The following is a List of H. BAILLIERE’S Principal Publications ; and in all cases where any have been reprinted in this country the 
prices have been reduced to the same as those of the reprints. 


LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED 


Standard Scientific Works. 


Already Published. 


PROFESSOR MULLER’S Principles of Physics 
and Meteorology. With 530 Woodcuts and two color- 
ed Engravings. 8vo, $4. 

PROFESSOR WEISBACH’S Mechanics of Ma- 
chinery and pepareting. Vols. L and IL with 900 
Woodeuts. Vol. 1 $1; Vol. 2 $3 50. 

PROFESSOR KNAPP’S Technology ; or, Che- 
mistry Applied to the Arts and to Manufactures 
Edited by Dr. Ronalds, and Dr. 'T. Richardson. Vols. 
1 and 2, splendidly [ilustrated, price, each $4. 

QUEKETT’S (JOHN) Practical Treatise on the 
Use of the Microscope. With Steel and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. $6. 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM'S Elements of Che- 
mistry, with its Application inthe Arts. Second Edi- 
tioa, with innumerable Woodcuts. Parts 1 to 3. 

PROFESSOR FAU’S Anatomy of the External 
Forms of Man. For Artists Edited by R. Kuox, M.D. 
xe and an Atlas of 28 Plates 4to., plain $7; colored 

This Series will be followed by others, several of which 
are nearly ready for publication, 





Chemistry, Physics, Mineralogy, 
&c., &c. 


CAMPBELL.—A Practical Text-Book of Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. By Dugiid Campbell, Demonstra- 
tor of Practical Chemistry to the University College, 
London. $1 50. 


CHAPMAN (E. J.)\—A Brief Description of the 
Characters of Minerals; forming « familiar lotroduc- 
tion to the Science of Mineralogy. I2mv. with 3 
Plates, $1 25. 

DUMAS AND BOUSSINGAULT.—The Che- 


mical and Physiological Balance of Organic Nature: 
an Essay. 12mo., $l. 


GORDON (L.)—A Synopsis of Lectures on Civil 
Engineering and Mechanics, 4to. London, 1849, $2. 


KMTZ (L.F.)—A Complete Course of Meteor- 
ology. Translated, with Additions, by C V. Waiker, 
Editorof “ The Electrical Magazine.” Post @vo. with 
15 Plates, $3. 


LIEBIG (BARON).—Chemistry and Physics, in 
relation to Physiology and Pathology. 2d Edition, 
8vo., 75 cents. 


MITCHELL (J.)—Manual of Practical Assaying, 
intended for the use of Metallurgists, Captains of 
Mines, and Assayers in General. With a copious 
Table, for the purpose of ascertaining in Assays of 
Gold and Silver the precise ammount, ia Ounces, Pen- 
nyweights, and Grains, of noble Metal contained in 
20 of Ore from a given quantity. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

MITCHELL (J.)—Treatise on the Adulterations 
of Food, and the Chemical means employed to detect 
them. Containing Water, Fiour, Bread, Milk, Crean, 
Beer, Cider, Wines, Spirituous Liquors, Coffee, Tea, 
Chocolate, Sugar, Honey, Lozenges, Cheese. Vinegur, 
Pickles, Anchovy Sauce and Paste, Catsup, Olive (sa- 
we Pepper, Mustard. 12mo. London, 1848, 


QUARTERLY (THE) Journal of the Chemical 
Society of London, 8vo. Vol. 1, 1848, $3 50. 
THOMSON (Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., 


—Chemistry of Organic Bodies—Vegetables. 1 large 
vol. 8vo. pp. 1092, boards. 








THOMSON —Heat and Electricity. 2d edition, 


1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with woodcuts, London, 1839, 
$4 50. 





Anatomy, Medicine, Surgerp, aud 
Natural fjistorp. 
COURTENAY (fF. B. M.R.C.S.)—Pathology 


and Rational Treatment of Stricture of the Urethra in 
all its Varieties and Complications, with Observations 
on the Use and Abuse of Urethral l[nstraments. The 
whole illustrated by numerous cases. 4th edition, 8vo, 
London, 1848, $1 50. 


CRUVEILHIER AND BONAMY.—Atlas of 
the Descriptive Anatomy of the Human Body. Con- 
taining 82 plates of Osteology, Syndemology, and 
Myology. 4to, plain, $16 00. 

—— Colored, $32 00. 


GERBER AND GULLIVER.—Elements of the 
General and Minute Anatomy of Man and the Mam- 
malia; chiefly after Original Researches. To which 
is added an Appendix, comprising Researches on the 
Anatomy of the Biood, Chyle, Lymph, Thymous 
Fiuid, Tubercle, and Additions, by C. Gulliver, F.R.S. 
8vo. Text, and an Atlas of 34 plates. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1842, $7 00, 


GRANT, (R. M.D., F.R.S.)—General View of| 
the Distribution of Extinct Animals. tn the “ British 
Annual,” 1839. 18mo, London, 1839, 75 cents. 

On the Principles of Classification, 

as applied to the Primary Divisions of the Animal 

Kingdom. In the * British Annual,” 1838. Imo. 

illustrated with 23 woodcuts, London, 1838, 75 cents, | 

Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. | 
8ve. [ilustrated with 148 woodcuts, boards, London, 

1833—41, $8 00. 


MARTIN.—Natural History of Mammiferous) 








Animals: with a particular View of the Physical 
History of Man, and the more closely allied Genera of 
the Order “ Quodrumana,” or Monkeys. Llustrated 
with 296 Anatomical, Osteological, and other ea 
gravings on wood, and 12 full-Piate Representations 
of Animals, drawn by W. Harvey. 8vo. 34 00, 


OWEN (RICHARD, F.R.S.)\—Odontography ; 
or a Treatise on the Compurative Anatomy of the 
Teeth, their Physiological Relations, Mode of De- 
velopment, and Microscopical Structure in the Verte- 
brate Animals This splendid Work is now com- 
pleted. 2 vols. royal 8vo. containing 168 plates, hf.-bd. 
russia. London, 1840-45. $33 00. 


PRICHARD (J.C., M.D., F.R.S, &c., &e.)— 


| Additions, by P. F. Curie, M.D. 


| HALL 


WILLIS (R., M.D.)—Illastrations of Cutaneous 
Disease; « Series of Delineations of the Aff-ctions of 
the Skin, in their more interesting and frequent forms ; 
with a Practical Summary of their Symptoms, Ding- 
nosis, and ‘Treatment, including appropriate formula . 
The Drawings are afier Nature, Comprised in 94 
Pilates, folio, carefully colored, cloth, $30. 





Botany. 


HOOKER (Sir W. J.)—Niger Flora; or an 
enumeration of plants of Tropical Africa, with 
Views, Maps, and 50 Plates. 8vo. $6 00 

SCHLEIDEN.—The Plant; a Biography, in a 
Series of Popular Lectures on Botany. Edited and 


Translated by A. Henfrey, F.L.S. 8vo. with 5 col’d 
Pilates, and 13 Woodcuts, $4 50. 





Homeopathic. 


CURIE (P. F., M D.)—Practice of Homeopathy. 
I vol 8vo. $1 75. 


DUNSFORD (HARRIS).—The Pathogenetic 
Effects of some of the Privcipal Hom@opathic Reme- 
dies. &vo. $1 75. 

DUNSFORD (HARRIS).—The Practical Ad- 


vantiges of Homm@opithy, illustrated by numerous 

Cases. i vol 8vo. boards, $1 75. 

EVEREST (T. R.)—A Popular View of Ho- 
me@opathy ; exhibiting the Present State of the Sci- 
ence. 2d edition, amended and much enlarged. 8vo. 


$1 75. 

JAHR.—Manual of Homeopathic Medicines. 
In2 Parts. Part 1.—Materia Medica. Part 11.—The- 
rapeutical and Symptomatological Repository. 
Translated frem the 4th Edition, and Edited, with 

2 vols. 8vo. $9. 

NEW MAN (GEORGE).—Homeopathic Family 
Assistant. 2d edition, $1 50. 


MM#esmerism. 
EARLY MAGNETISM, in its Higher Relations 


to Humnitv ; xs veiled in the Poets and the Prophets, 
By 8YOS MAGOE. ayo. cloth, gi 50. 
(SPENCER T.)—Mesmeric 
ences I2mo. 75 cents. 
REICHENBACH (Baron von).—Physico: Phy- 


siological Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetisin, 


Experi- 








The Natural History of Man; cowprising Inquiries 
into the Modifying L:fluence of Physical and Moral 
Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human 
Family. 3d Edition, enlaged, with 50 colored and 5 
plain Ulustrations, engraved on steel, and 97 engraving’s 
on wood. Royal Svo. elegantly bound in cloth, 
London, 1848. $9 00 


PRICHARD.—Six Ethnographical Maps, as a 
Supplement to the Nataral History of Man, and to the 
Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 
folio, colored, and one sheet of letter-press, in cloth 
boards, $7 00. 


PRICHARD.—On the Different Forms of Insanity, 


in relation to Jurisprudence. 12imo, $1 50. 


VOGEL AND DAY.—The Pathological Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, By Julius Vogel, M D. 
Translated from the German, with Additions, by 
George E. Day, M.D). Lilastrated with upwards of 100 
plain and colored Engravings, 8vo. cloth, $3. 


WATERHOUSE (G. R.., of the British Museum). 
—A Natural History of the Mammatia. Vol. L, 
Marsupiita, or Pouched Animils. Vol I1L., Rodentia, 
or Gnawing Animals. Beautifully [lustrated on steel 

nd wood. Royal 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 


Eleciricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and Chem- 
ism in their Relations to Vital Force. With a 
Pref :ce. and Critical Notes, by John Ashburner, M.D. 
8vo. Part 1. $I 50. 


‘TESTE (A., M.D.)—A  Practico-Manual of 
Animal Magnetism: contuining an Exposition of the 
Methods employed in producing the Magnetic Pheno- 
mena, with its Application to the Treatment and 
Cure of Diseases. ‘T'ransiated from the 2d Edition, 
by VD. Spitian, M.D. Dedicated, with permission, to. 
John Eliiotson, M.D. Cantab., F.R.S. Post 8vo 
$1 75. 

TOWNSEND (C. H.)—Facts in Mesmerism, 
with Reasons for a Dispassionate Inquiry into it, Se- 
cond Edition, with a New Preface, and enlarged, 8vo, - 
$2 50. 

The most Philosophical Work published on the subject. 

ZOIST.—A Journal of Cerebral Physiology and 
Mesmerism, and their Application to Haman Welfare, 
Published Quarterly, each Number 75 cents. 

*,* This Journal contains papers by Drs. Elliotson, 

Engiedue, Ashburner, &c. 

Twenty nine Numbers have already appeared. 


— Nos. 1 to 24, forming 6 vols. 8vo. cloth 
buards. Each vol. $3 25. 








colored Plates $10, plain $7. 


Vol. 1, being nearly out of Print, is 36. 
Commenced April 1, 1043. 
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LIBRARY AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


Recently Published by 





82 CLIFF STRE 





HARPER AND BROTHERS, 


ET, NEW YORK, 














JULIA HOWARD, A Novel. 
GREEN HAND. Part I. Price 124 cents. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, WITH REMINISCEN- 


ces of Friends and Contemporaries. Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. Muslin, $1 50. 


ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
the late Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. 12mo. Muslin, $1 00. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES; OR, A NARRATIVE OF 
Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By David Urquhart, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. 
12mo. Paper, $1 40, Muslin, $1 70. 


NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST, IN ITS HISTORICAL CON- 


nexion and ite Historical Developments. Translated from the fourth German edition, 


8vo. Price 25 cents. 


8vo. 




















By 





























$2 25; Muslin, $2 00. 


CHALMERS’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. By his Son-in-Law, Rev. 


William Hanna, LL.D. 3 vols. 12mo. Paper, 75 cents per vol.; Muslin, $1 00 per 
vol. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by his 
































per, 25 cents each. 





by Professors M’Clintock and Blumenthal, of Dickinson College. 8vo. Sheep extra, | 


Son, Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, A.M. To be completed in six parts. 8vo. Pa- | 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. Edited by 


William Beattie, M.D. With an Introductory Letter by Washington Irving, Esq. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. Maslin, $2 50. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By Warburton. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Paper, $1 40; Muslin, $1 70. 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF THE REPUBLIC. By 
A. De Lamartine. 12mo. Paper, 374 cents ; Muslin, 50 cents. ; 





| DR. JOHNSON: HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND DEATH. By the 
Author of “ Dr. Hookwell.” 12mo. Muslin, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. By Jacob Abbott. With 


an illuminated Title-page, and numerous engravings. 16mo. Muslin, 60 cents; Mus- 
lin, gilt edges, 75 cents. 


LETTICE ARNOLD. Price 10 cents. 
LOSSING’S FIELD BOOK. No. V. Price 25 cents. 


CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, comprising, “The 
Present Time,” “ Model Prisons,” ‘‘ Downing Street,” ‘The New Downing Street,” 
“Stump Orator,” “ Parliaments,” “ Hudson's Statue,” “Jesuitism.” 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 50 cents. 





COLLEGE AND 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its ELEMENTS and FORMS. 
With a History of its Origin and Development, with « full Grammar. By William 
C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 8vo. muslin. 
(Nearly ready. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTA- 
Ment. A new Edition, revised. and in great part rewritten. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep, $4 75. (Nearly ready. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Atonzo Gray, 
A.M. With 360 Illustrations. 12moe. muslin, 70 cis. ; sheep, 75 cts. 


MORSE’S PICTORIAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
gravings and Maps. 4to. 50 cts. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Noau 
Wessrer, LL.D. A new edition, revised and enlarged, by C.H. Goodrich. 8vo. 
sheep, $3 50. 


AIDS TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Ricuarp G, Parker 


M.A. 12mo. sheep, 99 cents; muslin, 80 cts. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. Adapted for the Use of Morse’s, 
or most other Maps. By Richard G. Parker, M.A. 12mo. muslin, 25 cts. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, in the Form of Question 


and Answer. 12mo. sheep, $l. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
Smith, LL.D. 8vo. muslin, $1 50. 


ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. By R. Wuarety, D.D. 


38 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. By R. Wuatety, D.D. 


muslin. 38 cents. 


A FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. Adapted to every Class of Learn- 
ers. By J. Salkeld. 12mo. muslin, $l. 


THE BOTANY OF THE UNITED STATES, north of Virginia. 
By L. C. Beck, M.D. 12mo. muslin, g) 25. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, embracing the Theory and Applica- 
tion of Logarithms. By D. W. Clark, D.D. 8vo. sheep, $I. 
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MECHANICS. By A. W. 

















18mo. muslin, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A SECOND BOOK IN GREEK, containing Syntax, with Reading 
Lessons in Prose ; Prosody and the Dialects, with Reading Lessons in Verse ; form- 
ing a sufficient Greek Reader. By John M’Clintock, D.D. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. 
(For Dr. M‘Clintock’s other works, see the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH 
Lexicon. Based on the German Work of Passow. With Additions, &c., by Henry 
Drisler, A.M. Royal 8vo., sheep extra, $5. 


RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, Found- 


ed on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. First American Edition, 
revised, and containing a copious Dictionary of Proper Names, by Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep extra, $3. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, from the New German Work of 
Dr. Freund. With important Additions, by Professor Andrews. Royal 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 


HOBART’S ANALYSIS OF BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELI- 
gion. Also Crauford’s Questions for Examination. Revised, &c., by C. E. West. 
18mo. muslin, 40 cents. 


BOYD'S WORKS ON RHETORIC AND MORAL PHILOSO- 
phy. (See the Publisher's [llustrated Catalogue.) 


ANTHON’S LATIN AND GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, embracing a 
full Course. (See the Publishers’ lilustrated Catalogue.) 


LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


new Illustrated Catalogue.) 


HACKLEY’S ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. (See the Publish- 


ers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 


DRAPER’S CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
(See the Publishers’ Illustrated Catalogue.) 


UPHAM’S WORKS ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. (See the 
Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 


RENWICK’S CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


(See the Publishers’ 





For other valuable Works on Education, &c., see the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue. 


(See the Publishers’ Iilustrated Catalogue.) 








